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WAVERING support of a great truth 
or principle is often more harmful to 
the cause that principle represents 
than open opposition. 


To THE rightly intelligent, every 
obstacle is but the stepping-stone to 
larger achievement. A financial loss 
is not infrequently a spiritual gain; 
so also, failure on a low plane of effort 
may prove the index finger directing 
to labor along higher levels. 


SYMPATHY sways mankind, but jus- 
tice is its ruler. The wrongs of the 
laboring classes may mightily stir the 
public heart, but what they have 
gained through patient effort after 
long centuries of struggle, they may 
instantly lose by a single unjust de- 
mand. That man who dares reckon 
upon sympathy beyond the line of 
justice may find the love of his 
friends turned ‘t6' bitter hatred and 
disgust. Justice should stand at the 
heln¥of every cause. 


‘“THE Northern Christian Advocate 
of Syracuse, N. Y., says: ‘It looks 
as if the desperate [World’s Fair] 
managers may enter on a course in 
which Christian public opinion alone 
canpunishthem. If Sunday opening 
should be at last secured by a trick, 
it is altogether probable that Chris- 
tian people would quite generally 
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their power to wreck it.’ This opin- 
ion is expressed in a number of 
religious papers. If the managers are 
wise they will heed the warning.’’ 
This sounds very like the ‘‘boycott.’’ 
The courts are quite on their nerve of 
late crushing out the labor combines 
that would injure some corporations or 
capitalists. If now the “religious 
papers’’ should find the law laying 
hold on them for ‘‘ wrecking ’’ the 
Fair—then what ? 


IN view of the great accessions to 
our population through imiiigration, 
a pressing qtestion to-day is that of 
how to interest religiously the vast 
numbers of foreigners who come to our 
shores. If it be impossible to reach 
adult foreigners with the Unitarian 
faith, yet the little ones offer a broad 
field for good seed-sowing. Should 
not each church have its kindergarten 
through which young children may 
be reached? These helpful institu- 
tions would help to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Has the Unitarian faith a 
message for the masses’? ’’ 


It is doubtful whether in these days 
man justly estimates the worth and 
value of good citizenship. The reign 
of righteousness, love and truth in 
the world implies first of all, the con- 
scientious discharge of one’s duty to 
his fellow-man. And -how can one 
more practically demonstrate his in- 
terest in the general weal than by do 
ing all that man honorably dare do to 
establish the principles of morality in 
government. George William Curtis 
was one of the best types of such cit- 
izenship and he has won for himself 
one of the noblest places in the moral 
and political roll of honor. 


LARGE standing armies for pur- 
poses of conquest do not necessarily 
predicate inhumanity in the rulers 
that control them. As a case in 
point, witness that singular but be- 
neficent provision for old age made by 
a law which has been in force in Ger- 
many for the last two years. It pro- 
vides that every servant girl shall 
own a small blank book for stamps, 
in which a two-penny half-penny 
stamp is to be placed every week by 
the mistress. In case of old age or 
illness the stamps are to be redeemed 
by the government, thus providing a 
small emergency fund for future use. 
This legislation is said to have re- 
sulted from the emperor’s suggestion. 


A FRIEND inquires: ‘‘ What is a 
parent’s religious duty in assisting his 
child to the choice of a life occupa- 


tion?’’ The habit of liberal thought 
prompts one to answer, ‘‘Let him 
choose his own vocation. What he 


wishes and not what you wish for 
him, should regulate his choice.’’ 
And yet the fact remains that the or- 
dinary young person — unless he be a 
genius — has several tastes, any one 
of which he would be equally eager 
to cultivate and choose as foundation 
Does not the com- 
plexity of modern civilization make it 
a religious duty of the parent not only 
to select that vocation that shall an- 
swer to-the desires of his child, but 
also to influence his choice in a direc- 
tion not already overcrowded. The 
thoughtlessness in this regard of this 
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THE realization of immortality here 
and now would purify the lives of 
many who bestow all thought and ef- 
fort on”soul-saving for the bliss of a 
future state. This emphasis placed 
upon the period after death reminds 
one of the faith of the early Hindoos. 
Their religion included belief in a 
mystic world-tree of which all their 
gods were branches; and those a/- 
ready dead could climb into it and 
thereby reach the higher regions 
of immortality. Modern religious 
thought more and more places its em- 
phasis on the here and now. 


HAPPINESS should be as essential 
a part of religion as morality. In- 
deed, it is questionable if there be any 
of the nobler religious sentiment apart 
from happiness. If one really be- 
lieves in the existence of an infinite 
power for good, omnipotent and al!l- 
pervasive in nature, he will bear a 
courageous front with the cheer of the 
dawn ever upon his face and in his 
heart. Vexed problems may not 
meet with a solution to day, but to- 
morrow the time will be ripe. And 
going forth with this unwavering con- 
viction written upon his countenance 
and in his deeds, man carries blessing 
and that noble repose rooted in con- 
scious strength. 


THE French army, according to a 
recent statement in the London Daily 
News, numbers ~2, 500,000; the Ger- 
man, 2,417,000; the Russian, 2,451,- 
000; the Austrian, 1,050,000; the 
Italian, 1,514,000 ; the Swiss, 212,000; 
the Belgian, 128,000. Whenthe new 
military laws come into full effect 
these numbers will be increased and 
France will be able to put 4,350,000 
men in the field ;Germany, 5,000,000; 
Russia, 4,000,000; Austria, 1,900,000; 
Italy, 2,236,000; Switzerland, 489,- 
ooo ; Belgium, 258,000. That is to 
say, these nations of Continental 
Europe are maintaining at present an 
army of some 12,500,000, at an esti- 
mated cost of nearly $1,000,000,000 
a year, and provision is making to in- 
crease this vast force to 22,000,000. 
And in all these lands there is great 
celebration of the festival of the 
‘‘Prince of Peace’’ with every Christ- 
mas, and missionaries are sent to 
‘*heathen’’ lands to teach the people 
not to bite and devour one another ! 


A PAMPHLET, giving the plan and 
program of ‘‘A Summer School of 
Art and Science’’ in Edinburgh has 
come to hand, and shows that sum- 
mer schools are becoming a.well-ma- 
tured institution, on the other side of 
the water. This is the seventh an- 
nual session, and it extends over a 
period of nearly four weeks, from 
July 31 to August 26. General 
courses of lectures are included, upon 
‘‘Contemporary Social Evolution,”’ 
‘‘History and Principles of the 


Sciences,’’ ‘‘ Modern History,’’ ‘‘Com- 
parative Psychology,’’ ‘‘Hygiene,”’ 
‘‘Biology,’’  ‘‘Practical Botany,’’ 


‘‘Bield Geology,’’ ‘‘ Practical Zo- 
ology,’’ ‘Classification of the Sci- 
ences,’’ etc., etc. Studios and Sloyd 
workshops are open throughout the 
day, and recreation is not forgotten, for 
in connection with certain lectures, 


interest, some dealing with Old and 
New Edinburgh. ‘‘ Each study must 


seek its highest result,’’ says a writer 


upon the ‘Educational Purpose of 


excursions are arranged to points of 
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the Courses’; ‘‘ A Scheme of Educa- 
tion is tested by its reality for the 
preparation of life ; it seeks to fit the 
student for some of the higher activi- 
ties of life by actually sharing thern.’” 
The most skilled professors of the 
respective arts and sciences, both men 
and women, are among the instruc- 
tors. 


‘WHAT we need in the prayer- 
meetings of to-day is a set of new 
prayers,’’ says the St. Louis Meth- 
odist Advocate. ‘‘ The old ones are 
not exactly worn out, for a good 
prayer, like a good diamond, only 
brightens with use, but they have 
become so familiar to the audience 
that they no longer produce any im- 
pression.’’ ‘‘ Impression on whom ?’” 
asks the Presbyteriatl /n/evzor. ‘‘ Does 
our contemporary think that God is 
tired of the Lord’s prayer?’’ The 
[Interior would seem at first glance 
to have scored a point. But reflec- 
tion and experience come to rein- 
force the Advocate. If we may 
suppose the preacher to be praying 
aloud in the name of and for the audi- 
ence, to be uttering their prayer 


for them, his words should ‘‘pro- 
duce impression’’; neither be _ so 
familiar that they do not heed 


them, nor so emptied-of modern life 
and thought as to leave them indiffer- 
ent. It is not unreasonable 
pose that ‘*prayers’’ shot 
their pace with the advancing worl 
and body forth the religious ‘‘ image 
of the time.’’ Suggestive, perhaps, 
are the despairing words of the king 
before the altar : 


“My words fly up, my thoughts remain 
below, 
Words without thoughts never to heaven 


go.”’ 


Flash-lights for the Sweat-shops. 


Why may not the ‘“‘ flash-light’’ 
become a power in the relief of the 
miserable and do for the ‘‘ sweater’”’ 
and his kind what gas-light has done 
for the criminal? Let it shoot its 
rays into the camera in the darkened 
room where the germs of typhoid are 
stitched into the seams of the lady’s 
cloak, where the puny child is sew- 
ing her life away in the buttons she 
is fastening on the gay young colle- 
gian’s vest. Let the kodak write the 
‘‘simple annals of the poor’’ in the 
homes where pestilence broods over 
the wares manufactured there, and 
then let us hang up these pictures in 
the great establishments of our city 
where the polluted goods are sold. 
Let these reports from nature, these 
records written with God’s own fin- 
ger, be hung up in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association rooms, in the 
Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union halls, in the prayer-meetings 
and auditoriums of our fashionable 
churches, and something will come of 
it. A few weeks ago, Professor 
Barnard, of the great Lick Observa- 
tory, showed us at Central Music 
Hall what mighty contributions pho- 
tography has made to the science of 
astronomy. Stars that have never 
made an impression on the retina of 
the human eye have testified to their 
own existence upon the sensitive 
plate in the camera. So in all the 
other physical sciences, photography 


has been a great helper. Its services 
are yet to be as conspicuous in the 
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science of sociology. Will not some- 
body contribute to Doctor Small’s 
department in the Chicago Univer- 
sity a generous camera fund, and let 
the students in this sociology depart- 
ment be sent out into the crowded 
sections of our poverty-stricken dis- 
tricts hunting with their ‘‘ Water- 
burys,’’ so that the favored half of 
the community may learn ‘‘ how the 
other half lives’’? Thus the dis- 
tance may at least be lessened be- 
tween the two halves and both sides 
be made to realize that they are two 
halves of one whole. 


Hymns With Worms in Them, 


We cut the following bit of humor 
from an excellent character-sketch by 
Kate Erskine in a recent number of 
the Christian Union, entitled ‘‘A 
Treble Singer.’’ The passage itself 
is both text and sermon on some as- 
pects of once popular hymnology 
which happily are coming to be more 
and more things of the past. We 
could all of us, doubtless, add to Miss 
Rockwood’s list of ‘‘hymns_ with 
worms in them.’’ The ‘‘ worm”? fig- 
ure seems to have been a stock ex- 
pression with writers of a certain 
class, both in proge and verse. The 
figure suggests also that general de- 
preciation of human nature which has 
more or less characterized the conven- 
tional piety of every age. Penitence 
for conscious sin is a vital fact in every 


religious experience. There is a 
‘“godly sorrow’’ that works toward 
spiritual health and _ increase of 
strength. But penitence for con- 


scious sin is one thing, and the 
disparagement of human nature in 
general is quite another. We suspect 
that the oft-repeated phrase ‘‘ zs miser- 
able sinners,’’ is quite as apt to awaken 
the easy-going reflection that one is 
as good as his neighbors, as it is to ar- 
raign before the bar of the private 
conscience a single individual sin. 
There is nothing more huiiful to a 
sweet and natural religiousness of 
mind and heart than the careless and 
inconsiderate adoption of phrases, in 
themselves very likely once the 
expression of some deep individual ex- 
perience, but without the same back- 
ground of conscious fact when made 
the language of general devotion. 
The era of ‘‘ desert drear,’’ ‘‘starless 
waste of woe,’’ ‘‘ waiting-place,’’ and 
kindred speech as applied to our pres- 
ent life and its rich and varied environ- 
ment, is happily passing, hand in hand 
with the ‘‘ worm’”’ in our hymnology. 
Thoughtful and really religious peo- 
ple are realizing that depreciation of 
the creature is no praise of the Crea- 
tor. But we are keeping our readers 
from the choice bit of humor that fur- 
nished us with a text. There seems 
to.us an exquisite touch in Miss 
Rockwood’s naive remark that the 
Lord ‘‘ would n’t have written the 
lines himself! ’’ 

‘I’ve always tried to feel that the singin’ 
was just as much a part o’ the worshipin’ as 
the preachin’ or the prayin’, an’ that the 
words o' the hymns were just as acceptable 
to the Lord, so long as you sang ’em in all 
sincerity an’ truth. Feelin’ as I do about it, 
of course there was times when I could n’t 
sing certain lines. I've never spoken about 
this to anybody before,’’ and Miss Rock- 
wood’s voice sank to a confidential whisper; 
‘*but did vou ever notice how many hymns 
there was with worms in?’’ 

‘* With what ?’’ gasped her friend. 

‘Why, with worms. For _ instance, 


there’s the third verse of hymn 122. You 
know how it commences — 


‘Do thou assist a feeble worm 
The great engagement to perform.’ 


An’ then there's that other, 


‘My humbled soul, when thou art near, 
In dust and ashes lies! 
How shall a sinful worm appear 
Or meet thy purer eyes!’ 


Seem’s if there was no end o’ them. 
there’s those Jines in hymn 52, 


‘That thine eternal Son should bear 
_ To take a mortal form 
Made lower than his angels are, 
To save a dying worm.’ 


Then 
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Well, there’s others ; an’ they’re all beauti- 
ful, exceptin’ for that. But what I started to 
say was, that I never could bring myself to 
sing those lines.’’ Sometimes I’d get my- 
self so worked up and worrited about it dur- 
ing the week that I’d think perhaps I could 
sing it nex’ Sunday; and then, on the way 
to church, I’d be sure to see one o’ the 
pesky things hangin’ from a tree or crawlin’ 
along the road, an’ ’twould all come over 
me again. I’d always try to do my duty by 
hummin’ the air, but the words would stick 
in my throat. I don’t want you to think, 
Mis’ Brigham,’’ she continued, ‘‘ that, it’s 
because I feel myself better’n other folks ; 
‘tain’t that, for I’ve always held myself real 
low, as you know. It’s just worms I'm re- 
ferrin’ to; an’ I always did think the Lord 
appreciated my feelin’s, an’ would n’t have 
written the lines himself.’’ 


F. lL. H. 


Home-Making and Home-Losing. 


The value of the family as the dy- 
namic unit of civilization, and of the 
home as the habitation of the family, 
where virtue and patriotism have their 
source, is a theme which has often 
been treated. Sometimes we have 
been told that ‘he home is peculiarly 
an Anglo-Saxon institution. But it 
will not doto limit virtue and patriot- 
ism or civilization tothe Anglo Saxon 
peoples, or else we must settle upon a 
new definition of the word. There 
were patriotism and civilization in 
Greece ; but there was nothing which 
corresponds to the German or English 
home, as that term is commonly used. 

Sometimes we are told that the 
American home is in great danger of 
being lost.. The perilous tendencies 
are coming upon us from many sides. 
The W.C. T. U. believes it is chief- 
ly threatened by intemperance; the 
church by the decay of sound faith. 
Some think woman suffrage and the 
higher education for girls are delete- 
rious influences. Others see the 
boarding-house and hotel life, and the 
frequent change of residence, growing 
out of the facilities and temptations of 
travel, rapidly undermining the home 
with all its tender and restraining 
associations. 

But the worst and widest destruc- 
tion of domestic ties and influences, it 
is claimed, may be found in our great 
industrial and commercial centers ; in 
the crowded lodgings and tenement 
houses of our poorer classes in the 
cities. Weare told that it is impos- 
sible for the home to exist under such 
conditions. 

The home, we may hear, means 
pure air, quiet, cleanliness, equal com- 
panionship, comfort, competence. Is 
this too much to ask? These are the 
outward conditions of inward peace, 
purity, strength and progress. 

We have two classes of reformers 
laboring for the welfare of the indi- 
gent and ill-to-do. By far the larger 
class is busy devising ways and means 
to draw these people out of their 
dwellings. It seems to say, a home 
isa thing impossible in a dingy house 
in a narrow street. Get these people 
out of these one-to-three room tene- 
ments in buildings that all look 
alike, as often as possible, and even 
as far away as possible. Establish 
coffee-rooms, and reading-rooms, and 
places of amusement, or Toynbee Halls 
in their neighborhood. Then plan 
for picnics and excursions, lawn-par- 
ties and tea-gatherings, which shall 
carry them away to the fields and 
parks, or permit them to see how 
their benefactors live in fine man- 
sions, by grassy lawns. This is at 
present the most common and con- 
spicuous method of seeking to bene- 
fit the poor—to lift them up from 
their dull life and help them to see 
better things. 

There is another class of reformers 
whose merits, if less conspicuous, are 
not less real or effective. These, by 
their methods, say that we must help 
the thriftless and the_destitute where 
they are, if we are in any healthy 
way to develop the faculty of self- 


can see, never attain to residence in 
light and airy houses on broad streets 
-—to say nothing of parks and boule- 
vards. It only makes their condition 
seem more hopeless to feed them on 
fine china, under the shady trees of 
elegant residences, while ladies in silk 
and jewels, with dainty hands, serve 
them with the delicacies of the mar- 
ket. What they need to know 1s, 
how to make the most of the little 
they have. Not to have so much 
done to tempt them to abandon their 
humble and even filthy dwellings, 
but something to make the rooms 
they live in more neat, attractive, or 
tolerable. Much its said of the unen- 
durable repulsiveness of the quarters 
where so many live—the noise of 
children, the smell of cooking food, 
the lack of taste and comfort, and all 
means of culture. Yet no small part 
of all these drawbacks was expe- 
rienced by all the early settlers of 
America. These things still have to 
be borne, not only in the log-cabin, 
but in a too large percentage of farm- 
ers’ homes. Yet something can be 
done and must be done to teach the 
poor how the worst circumstances 
may be made to yield to rightly 
directed effort. There are Domestic 
‘conomy schools whose object is to 
show how the humblest tenement 
rooms may put on taste and whole- 
someness ; how food may be wisely 
selected and inexpensively and eco- 
nomically cooked ; how a bed may be 
kept neat, and a table be set 1n a pre- 
sentable manner, even if the dishes 
are few. In East London (as well as 
in Boston), those who are too poor to 
go to a public library or to find read- 
ing for themselves, are supplied with 
interesting books. A little rack or 
shelf of books, carefully selected, is 
placed by the visitor, in charge of 
some girl. it many be, of the poor 
family. This girl is for the time be- 
ing the librarian of a free library in 
her neighborhood. She lends them 
out to be read, until she needs a new 
supply, when the little library is ex- 
changed for another, and goes on its 
way to do duty elsewhere. Pictures 
may be circulated in the same way. 
In such ways as these and by the 
multiplying of such influences, very 
humble quarters may gradually put 
on some of the aspects of a happy 
home. Gradually it may be seen that 
there is both education and compan- 
ionship to be had in the light of one’s 
own dwelling. Indeed, unless some- 
thing can be done to make it pleasant 
for the children, as well as the parents 
of a family, to stay at home during 
some of their leisure hours, there will 
be no home—and if this result cannot 
be accomplished, there will be no in- 
ducement to make one. L. 


ONE of our co-workers speaks ‘‘ of 
the heart of allreligions.’’ But ‘‘the 
heart of all religions’’ is not peculiar 
toany. And we find that ‘‘ the heart 
of all religions’’ means watchfulness 
over the imperfections of self, and 
towards the perfections of God, or 
some supreme ideal. It means purity 
of heart and humility of mind. It 
means love and justice. For ‘‘ there 
is no religion,’’ as Max Mueller 
writes, ‘‘ or if there is, I do not know 
it, which does not say, ‘Do good; 
avoid evil.’’’ — Rev. /. C. Learned, in 
the Non-Sectarian. 


THE foundation of our free institu- 
tions is in our love, asa people, for 
our homes. The strength of our 
country is found, not in the declara- 
tion that all men are free and equal, 
but in the quiet influence of the fire- 
side, the bonds which unite together 


our republic is the hearthstone. In 
this country everything depends upon 
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help. These people can, so far as we 
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the family circle. The corner-stone of 


Men and Things. 


I HAVE oft heard people say, 

‘‘O wad some power the giftie gie us ’’— 
(Quoting from an old Scottish lay) 

‘*To see oursels as others see us.’’ 
But I would far;more happy be 

If some fairy, witch, or elf 
Would make the other people see 

Me, just as I see myself. 

—H. Dodge Tichenor. 


Mrs. GEORGE HEARST, widow of Senator 


‘Hearst, is one of the prize club-women in 


California, as Mrs. Senator Wolcott is in 
Colorado. Both of these ladies are well 
known in the East, having spent so many 
years in Washington. Mrs. Hearst de- 
lights in giving beautiful pictures to vari- 
ous woman’s clubs, and Mrs. Wolcott has 
a habit of erecting drinking-fountains for 
horses in the big cities. It is said New 
York, Chicago and Washington are indebted 
to her so far for these humane monuments 
of her love of animals.—7%e Clud. 


Lucy LARCOM, the poet, is lying critically 
ill of heart trouble in her apartments at No. 
214 Columbus avenue, Boston. She has 
been ill for some time, but several days ago 
she had an attack which lasted about twelve 
hours, and it is not believed that she can 
survive another one. The death of her 
life-long friend, John G. Whittier, was a 
great sorrow, and this was soon followed by 
the loss of her minister, Bishop Brooks. 
Before Dr. Brooks's body was taken from 
his home a carriage was sent to bring Miss 
Larcom, if she wished to look upon his 
face, but she had too little strength to vent- 
ure. She has every attention in the cozy 
apartments in Boston where she has usually 
spent her winters with her artist friend, but 
the place she calls home is at her brother’s 
house in Beverly. 

[Later. The funeral of Lucy ‘Larcom 
occurred April 20. ] 


IN order to promote a closer union be- 
tween the colleges and the fitting schools 
and to direct attention to the value and to 
emphasize the importance of a college educa- 
tion, President Charles F. Thwing of West- 
ern Reserve University and Adelbert College 
Cleveland, O., offers one prize of thirty dol- 
lars and one of twenty for the two best 
essays on the Value of a College Education 
for a Boy. The writer of each essay sub- 
mitted is to be a boy and a member of the 
senior (graduating) class of a high school 
or an academy fitting for the best colleges. 
Each essay is to be sent to President Thwing 
as early as the first of August, 1893. The 
committee of award consists of the four 
professors of English in Adelbert College 
and the College for Women of Western Re- 
serve University. The award will be an- 
nounced about the first of November, 1893, 
and payment of the sums indicated will be 
at once made. 


‘* PERHAPS no poet ever received a more 
merciless castigation than Tennyson in the 
Quarterly Review of 1833. But he made no 
reply; and after years of silence he came 
forth again with new and better work, and 
much of the old recast, showing that he was 
willing to learn from his critics. Perhaps 
the criticism of others made him clearly see 
what he himself had vaguely felt were blem- 
ishes. If anything, he yielded almost too 
much to some criticisms. In his ‘Dream of 
Fair Women’ he had made Iphigenia say : 
‘One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat 
Slowly—nothing more.’ 

Upon which the smart reviewer remarked, 
‘What touching simplicity, what pathetic 
resignation !—he cut my throat—nothing 
more.’ So Tennyson has changed the 
passage, but hardly for the better. As it 
first appeared, it was far® more expressive 
and beautiful. Still, in spite of this and a 
few other exceptions, Tennyson has shown 
the true attitude in which the poet should 
stand toward his critics. He tried to learn 
from them, and in some measure he regarded 


them as an external literary conscience.’’— 
Poet Lore. 


AUDUBON tells in a recent number of 
Scribner's Magazine how in his yoyth he 
maintained his health and strength: ‘‘I 
was temperate to an im/emperate degree. I 
lived, until the day of my union with your 
mother, on milk, fruits and vegetables, with 
the addition of game and fish at times, but 
never had I swallowed a single glass of 
wine or spirits until the day of my wedding. 
The result has been my uncommon, indeed 
iron, constitution. This was my constant 
mode of life ever since my earliest recollec- 
tion, and while in France it was extremely 
annoying to all those round me. Indeed, 
so much did it influence me that I never 
went to dinners, merely because when so 
situated my peculiarities in my choice 
of food occasioned comment, and also be- 
cause often not a single dish was to my taste 
or fancy, and I could eat nothing from the 
sumptuous tables before me. Pies, pud- 
dings, eggs, milk or cream was all I cared 
for in the way of food, and many a time 
have I robbed my tenant’s wife, Mrs. 
Thomas, of the cream intended to make 
butter for the Philadelphia market. All 
this time I was as fair and as rosy as a girl, 
though as strong, indeed stronger, than 


it.— W. G. Eliot. 
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My Philosopher. 


He clings with tiny claw against 

The rugged tree trunk’s sunny side, 

His cap of scarlet brightly gleams, 

The North Wind ruffles his cassock pied. 
Around the ice-clad branches bent, 
Beyond the cold, blue firmament, 

The church bell sounds across the hill, 
He turns his head, and listens still, 
When silence comes, as if he heard 
Whispered through space some sacred words. 
His Sunday! Brings the wind a hymn? 
What wisdom in that bare brown stem ? 
Philosopher, with wise sweet look, 
What need for thee of creed or book ? 
Thy temple of the air is free, 

Its heights no heretic can flee, 
Cathedral of the soaring wing 

It holds his farthest wandering. 


ALICE GORDON. 
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‘‘The Strength of the 
His Also.’’ 


Without any thought of irrever- 
ence, it has often occurred to us that 
these forceful words aptly describe 
certain lofty types of men. Think 
what is suggested by that phrase, 
“strength of the hills’’—solidity, 
permanency, power. The man whose 
life possesses a wholeness, through 
whose existence runs a strong, firm 
thread of purpose, asks not but com- 
mands our respect. Environments 
shift, his life’s aim never. Almost 
might we apply to him that sublime 
Bible sentence, ‘‘He is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, forever.’’ What a 
sense of repose, of security we feel in 
his presence. Like a deep ocean cur- 
rent life sweeps onward. Duties are 
discharged, promises fulfilled, heart- 
full gifts bestowed, yet his purpose 
moves steadily on to fruition. 

It was once said of a celebrated 
minister, that while he _ possessed 
ability of a high order, and the power 
of calling at will smiles or tears from 
his auditors, he could not fill his 
church. Long rows of unoccupied 
seats would greet his reluctant eyes 
on the fairest days in June, and some- 
times an accent of melancholy could 
be heard in his voice. He always in- 
terested and entertained his people, 
but he could not touch the deeper 
chords of their natures. 
intense earnestness which now in- 
Spires, now terrifies, and again com- 
mands, was not his to startle to flame 
in periods of stress. Man, to reach 
his best, must be mentally and mor- 
ally reinvigorated. e must be made 
to see and feel that?life is real and 
earnest, and that a mission awaits 
each one of us. And he who would 
be a helper to those that dwell in the 


Hills is 


spirit must himself be a mountain of 


moral strength. 

Light as thistledown wafted upon 
a summer breeze are the resolutions 
and hopes of those of an opposite tem- 
perament. Born, perhaps, with lofty 
ambitions, daily conceiving new plans 
for the betterment of humanity, the 
noble impulse stops short of fruition 
for want of constancy of purpose. 
The constant dropping of water wears 
away stone—but what is inanimate, 
compared to animate, resistance? 
Who shall estimate the strength of 
mind, the hope, the courage, the in- 
domitable will necessary to bend men 
to some great end? To meet the fault- 
finding with a cheery word; to meet 
doubt with confidence; to replace 
weariness with renewed vigor, re- 
quires essential force. But to charm 
without lulling to sleep; to uncover 
wrong without hardening the wrong- 
doer; with a finely sympathic nature 
to be deaf to the appeals of well-mean- 
ing friends, because truth demands 
it,—this requires adamantine power. 
Ineffable tenderness of character is 
the fundament of this force, In the 


That fire of 


——————— 


lightning flash of denunciation lurks 
the kindliness of love. Courageous 
to condemn the wrong, quick to for- 
give the sinner, the truly great spirit 
loses himself in his cause. Personal 
slights may rouse a just indignation, 
but they never anger: the current of 
life is too deep and strong to be de- 
flected by small considerations. 
Luther, Wiclif, Washington, Lin- 
coln, were varying types of the invin- 
cibly strong nature; the strength of 
the hills was theirs, also. Insensibly 
they drew allmentothem. But when 
hearts failed about them, did they fal- 
ter in their great purposes? Did 
Luther shrink from the encounter at 
Worms, or did he brave all opposition 
even though there might be as many 
devils to beset him as there were tiles 
upon the roof-tops? Was Wiclif 
turned back by the breath of igno- 
miny? When at Valley Forge bitter 
complaints rained down upon Wash- 
ington like showers of sharp-edged 
javelins, did his face pale or his voice 
falter? or, when hunger, disease, dis- 
couragement and depleted treasuries 
had demoralized his soldiers, did he 
by forethought consummate a splen- 
did victory? Previous to the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation when adherents 
were falling away, friends were rebel- 
lious, and foes were jubilant, did Lin- 
coln’s resolution weaken? or, rather, 
by one swift sure deed, did he not re- 
store public confidence and raise up 
leaders that reared the Union flag 
triumphantly on a hundred battle- 
fields? There are those who know no 
faltering. When they have once set 
their hands to the plow, the day of 
deliberation is past. They have 
crossed the Rubicon, and victory or 
death is the only outcome. All hail 
to those souls tender to the weak, 
sympathetic with all men, but invinci- 
ble in upholding the right! They are 
the stuff of which heroes are made. 
The strength of the hills is theirs, 
also. B. L. G. 


The Religious Congress at 
Chicago. 


It is becoming increasingly evident 
that one of the most valuable features 
of the Columbian Exposition will be 
the series of Religious Congresses to 
be held during the month of Septem- 
ber. The date assigned for the Par- 
liament of Religions, with the various 
denominational congresses, is the 
eighteen days from the roth to the 
27th of the month. The meetings 
will be held in the great Art Palace 
on the Lake Front Park in Chicago, 
and not on the Exposition grounds. 
Already responses have come from 
Japan, India, Siam, Iceland, China, 
and various other countries, and from 
representatives of many religions, in- 
dicating that they will be ably and 
fairly presented. To us it seems as if 
this parliament will offer the best 
opportunity that the world has ever 
seen for a study of comparative relig- 
ions. Dr. Barrows and his associates 
have certainly taken hold of this work 
with masterly wisdom, and the whole 
religious world will be under lasting 
obligation to them. To hear Budd- 
hism explained by a cultured Budd- 
hist ; to have the Brahmo-Somaj inter- 
preted by the eloquence of Mozoom- 
dar; to have the Jewish faith ex- 
pounded by the noblest of Jewish 


‘rabbis; and to have all these placed 


side by side with the teachings of the 
Christian’s master, and each allowed 
to bear its own testimony to its valid- 
ity, is surely a privilege of immense 
value. All who can possibly attend 
the meetings of this Parliament of re- 
ligions should plan to do so.—Chz%s- 
tian Union. 


It-is not what we do, outwardly 


‘considered, but the spirit in which it 


is done, that constitutes the greatness 


or littleness of our work.—W. G. 
Eliot. _ : 
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In the Old Dominion. 


In my last letter I gave the readers 
of UNitTy to understand that I was 
off for an unknown country ; but be- 
fore this reaches them there will be 
no harm in divulging the secret. ThRe 
instincts of a tired man did not trick 
him, when they led him into this fur- 
ther end of the Shenandoah with the 
Blue Ridge sheltering him on the one 
hand, and the more lofty Alleghanies 
standing between him and care and 
northerly chills on the other. Itisa 


few weeks too early to find the finest | 


glory; but even now the mountain 
sides are pinking into life with tints 
as delicate as those of a baby’s flesh, 
and through this prophecy of color 
burst, in resplendent glory, great ban- 
ners of redbud checkered with the 
white of cherry, plum and apple trees. 
It is already time for the cleanly Vir- 
ginia matron to have swept her front 
yard, and sweet, homely familiar flow- 
ering bushes, shrubs and plants are in 
full bloom. 

Following the instinct alluded to 
above, I came to Roanoke, led thither, 
perhaps, by the recollection of a boy- 
ish enthusiasm for ‘‘the fierce and fiery 
tribune John Randolph of Roanoke.’”’ 
He who was the rising sun when Pat- 
rick Henry’s sun was setting — he 
who said to a woman who asked him 
to address their missionary meeting, 
‘* Madam, the heathen are now at your 


own door.’’ But alas for human 

. ry . . 
glory. How short is fame. This is 
not the ‘‘ Roanoke of Randolph.’’ 


Even his place of residence and burial | 


has passed out of mind and I have 
been unable to trace it. 
of being on historic grounds I find 
myself in the boasted ‘‘ Magic City ’”’ 
of the South—twenty thousand peo- 
ple gathered by the hot energy of 
great railroad and manufacturing en- 
terprises. It is post bellum in temper, 
spirit and characteristics. It has 
mostly come into being during the 
past ten years. The great war is 
spoken of by the eldest as a far-away 
dream and flaming experience of a by- 
gone age. 

Already I have fallen into my one 
vacation dissipation and have been on 
horseback a hundred miles or more. I 
find much to woo me to this stately old 
‘mother of presidents.’’ Virginia is 
still virile, and out of its quiet, peace- 
ful and contented matrons there will 
yet rise a greatness higher than that 
found in political advancement. In 
this part of Virginia I have seen little 
evidence of the pride of those high 
stepping dames, proud of pedigree and 
courtly in drawing-room, we read of. 
They are to the eastward, if at all; 
but as I rode I found that humble 
excellence such as gave to Abraham 
Lincoln his Virginia mother. MHos- 
pitable, courteous, frank people are 
these Virginians. Much safer is it 
for a tramp like myself to strike out 
for a hundred-mile ride, than in the 
more energetic and favored northwest. 
Here they are not so fine that they 
are ‘‘not fixed for strangers.’’ I 
found no house so poor but that they 


were willing to give me such as they | had no use forthem neither. Thereis a 


had, and the inevitable meal of hot 
biscuit and fried pork was forthcom- 
ing — anywhere I was willing to wait 
for it. Here the population is but 
slightly streaked with foreign blood, 
and in this sense there is ‘‘ blue 
blood’’ in these valleys, and, as a 
friend suggested, ‘‘it is of a warmer 
tint than that found in the veins of 
some of the ancient dwellers on Bea- 
con hill in Boston.’’ 

Roanoke is forty miles away from 
the Natural Bridge. I have consci- 
entious scruples against advertised 
scenery. I am nota ‘‘lion hunter ”’ 
either in the domains of nature or 
human nature. So I often reminded 
myself as I traveled thither, that the 


Instead | dred years old, at least, and still these 


' with folks, and I went and found a 


ride through the beautiful valleys of 
the Roanoke and James, and not the 
Bridge at the end of it, was the most 
delightful thing. The ride thither 
and back was balm tosick nerves and 
worth the outlay of time and strength; 
but when I had spent a long and wor- 
shipful Sunday under and around this 
historic masterpiece of nature, I was 
ready to acknowledge the cathedral- 
like blessing which it had to bestow. 

The associations of the Natural 
Bridge are rich. This is the tract 
which the king granted to Thomas 
Jefferson. Here the Fairfax county 
land surveyor came and inscribed his 
initials ‘‘G. W.’’ which to the de- 
vout believer are yet pointed out. 
Here young Piper made his hazard- 
ous climb which yave to Elihu Bur- 
ritt a chance to write his florid 
‘‘piece’’ which was the best thumbed 
of any in the old school reader and 
which we boys of the “‘ fifties ’’ used 
to speak on Friday afternoons with 
such fiery eloquence in the log school 
house. Here Harriet Martineau 
came and wandered and the savants 
of the French Academy came to study 
and to map. Andstill the little brook, 
that has done all this, chiseled away 
this mighty arch a hundred and 
ninety feet high and ninety feet wide, 
is working away as of old, sing- 
ing at its work perhaps working as 
fast as it ever did. How it stretches 
out the time, snaps our petty chronol- 
ogies and short ranged theologies, 
when we think of it all thus. In the 
bottom of the glen there is to be 
found what is claimed to be some of 
the largest arbor vitz trees in the 
world, some of them measuring eight 
feet in circumference. It is estimated 
that they are more than fifteen hun- 


are but recent sprigs, spring buds in 
this patient garden of nature. 

I have already intimated that I had 
my worship that Sunday in this great 
unroofed cave called the ‘‘ Glen,’’ but 
the bell of a little Baptist chapel on 
the hill invited me to go to meeting 


venerable old-time elder in the pulpit 
who talked in the quaintest accents, 
in a free, familiar conversational tone 
which every now and then exploded . 
into a great volumé of noise, on the 
most unimportant words, which 
startled the listener like the prema- 
ture discharge of a gun. He gave 
some practical home thrusts which 
would do good to the sleepy occupants 
of the upholstered pews of Chicago. 
With this single sample of his oratory 
I close this glimpse of your hiding 
editor. 

‘‘When I first went down into 1/on- 
roe county many years ago they had 
there nine prosperous, old-fashioned 
ironside Baptist churches. When I 
began talking of having to give to 
missions they said ‘they reckoned the 
Lord could take care of that business 
himself. If he wants missions he 
could start them—they had all they 
could do to take keer of themselves ;’ 
and so they went on doing business 
on their stinginess and now there is 
only one of them left. The Lord 
he blessed them by wiping them from 
the face of the earth, and the Devil he 


kind of meanness that is not good for 
God nor the Devil. It is the mean- 
ness that cares for nobody but itself.’’ 
The dear old preacher was quite 
right. The crowning sin is selfish- 
ness. The final blight is disregard of 
the woes of others and there are 
churches all over our Country, in all 
the denominations, that are being 
swept to the same destiny, and for the 
same cause as these churches of the 
tender-hearted old pastor in Virginia. 
J. tae 


ROANOKE, VA., APRIL 20, 1893. 


It does not take a great. man to be 
a Christian, but it takes all there is 
of him.—2#. Fay Mills. ae 
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Concerning Pauland Faulism. 


BY CHARLES K, WHIPPLE, 


In 1862 there was published in En- 
gland an “ [Introduction to the Study of 
the New Testament,” by Rev. Samuel 
Davidson, D.D.,a man eminent in 
Biblical criticism. As this gentleman 
never had the presumption to consider 
his work a finality, he continued to 
study all testimony bearing upon the 
subject; and this further research 
brought testimony so abundant and 
convincing that he felt obliged to re- 
write this extensive work, setting forth 
the grounds which put a new aspect 
upon the subject, and required con- 
clusions in some respects materially 
different from those reached in the 
former work. Among these differ- 
ences were new views respecting the 
date and authorship of the several 
books combined to form the New Test- 
ament. These views, and the evidence 
for them, are set forth at length in an 
“Introduction to the Study of the 
New Testament” published by Long- 
mans in 1552, twenty years after the 
former work by the same author, 
bearing the same title. 

The times when the various manu- 
scripts of the New Testament writings 
were first put in circulation are not 
only unknown, but the conjectures 
of competent critics respecting them 
are very wide apart. Yet these dates 
are very important, not only as making 
the writings more intelligible, but be- 
cause the true date may invalidate the 
supposed authorship, For instance ; 
the Gospel according to Luke and the 
Acts of the Apostles are both ad- 
dressed, presumably by the same au- 
thor, to one Theophilus, and the author 
of the Acts refers to the Gospel as 
previously written. But Dr. Davidson 
finds reason to think not only that 
Acts was first written, but that both 
appeared at so late a date that neither 
could have been written by Luke, the 
companion of Paul. The probable 
dates (according to Dr. Davidson) are 
that the Acts of the Apostles appeared 
soon after A. D. 120, and the Gospel 
according to Luke not until 130. 
True, this is only conjecture ; but the 
earlier dates so long confidently printed 
as correct by commentators, are only 
conjectural. Nothing is proved, nor 
is proof upon those points ever likely 
to be found. It seems plain, how- 
ever, that the epistles of Paul were 
written long before either the Acts 
or the Gospels. 

Critics have pointed out as a note- 
worthy fact that the story of the 
transfiguration, elaborately told by 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, is not even 
mentioned by John, the only one of 
them who was said to have been pres- 
ent there. A case curiously similar 
is that of the miraculous conversion 
of Paul, which is not described in any 
of his own writings, but is three times 
minutely detailed in the Acts of the 
Apostles, written by some unknown 
person long after the alleged event, 

I have shown in an article on the 
primitive and proper meaning of the 
epithet “ Christ” (Unity, Feb, 16th) 
that, from the time of the prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel to the 
crucifixion of Jesus, that epithet had 
one and only one signification, namely, 
designating an expected King of the 


_ Jews, descending from David, and des- 


tined to deliver the children of Israel 
from oppression, to collect them in the 
land of Palestine, and to reign over 
them there in peace “and prosperity. 
The nation, in the time of Jesus, had 
long been expecting such a deliverer, 
and when any person of pre-eminent 
ability appeared (as for instance John 
the Baptist), the question arose 
whether he was the Messiah. The 
Gospels unite in attributing to Jesus 
great persuasiveness of manner and 
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speech, and such a union of majesty 
and benignity as to raise this question 
respecting him as soon as he began to 
preach. They also agree in repre- 
senting that the disciples who followed 
him were constantly expecting that he 
would assume the position of deliverer 
and ruler. After the crucifixion 
Cleopas, speaking for the disciples in 
general, said despairingly—we trusted 
that it had been he who should have 
redeemed Israel. 

In the judgment of Dr, Davidson, 
the portion of the New Testament first 
written was Paul’s first epistle to the 
Thessalonians, which (he thinks) ap- 
peared A. D. 53, twenty years or more 
after the crucifixion, In this epistle 
Paul not only uses the epithet Christ as 
a synonym for Jesus, but calls him * the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” and assumes the 
certain literal fulfillment of the prom- 
ise which he was said to have made on 
several occasions, that, within the life- 
time of those who heard him, he 
should be seen coming in the clouds, 
with power and great glory, attended 
by angels, to make a permanent divis- 
ion between the righteous and the 
wicked, 

In the Acts of the Apostles, Paul is 
represented as having once seen Jesus 
in a vision. There is no reason to 
think that he ever saw him in the 
body; and in none of his own writ- 
ings does Paul give the details of his 
miraculous conversion, In the epistle 
to the Galatians, however, (supposed 
by Dr, Davidson to have been written 
next after that to the Thessalonians) 
Paul seems to think it important to 
show that after his conversion, he held 
no communication with the apostles, 
but received knowledge respecting Je- 
sus “by revelation.” It is plain from 
the whole New Testament history that 
the people of that age regarded dreams 
as divinely significant of events to be 
expected and of duties to be performed ; 
and when Paul gives to the Corinthi- 
ans a list of the appearances of Jesus 
after his crucifixion, there is no reason 
to think that he considered those 
appearances other than visions like his 
own. 

All that is told us respecting the 
manner of Paul’s sudden conversion is 
found in the goth, 22d and 26th chap- 
ters of Acts; and in the second and 
third of these passages, the unknown 
author, following the usage then prev- 
alent among Greek, Roman and Jew- 
ish writers, represents Paul as giving 
his own version of that event. So, if 
Dr. Davidson’s estimate of the date of 
the book of Acts is anywhere near 
correctness, we have in those narratives 
not Paul’s own words, but the tradition 
of sixty or seventy years respecting 
them. 

However Paul’s theory originated, 
whether by revelation or tradition, one 
thing is clear, namely, that in all his 
epistles he calls him “the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” giving to the epithet Christ a 
new meaning, entirely different from 
the one before universally accepted, 
and directly contrary to the predictions 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel. He 
also confidently expects, and exhorts 
his disciples to expect and prepare for 
the speedy coming of Jesus with an- 
gels in the clouds, and his own bodily 
ascent through the air to join them. 
We see this confident expectation and 
prediction to have been erroneous. 
How comes it that we do not see Paul’s 
doctrine of the Messiahship of Jesus 
to be equally erroneous? 

Error or not, the vigor and energy 
of Paul have prevailed to cause the ac- 
ceptance of his theory by all of the 
great divisions of the Christian world, 
and the continuance of this success for 
nineteen centuries. Christianity, as 
taught by both Catholics and Protest- 
ants, is the work of Paul, not at all of 
Jesus, though Paul has incorporated 
with his theory some of the teachings 


of Jesus, and these form the best part 


of the Pauline system. 


In his epistle, Paul often speaks dis- 


- 


paragingly of those who were con- 
sidered pre-eminent among the original 
apostles, and states plainly, that after 
his conversion he avoided asking in- 
formation or seeking counsel from 
them. His own title of apostle was 
assumed by himself on the ground of 
a commission claimed to have been re- 
ceived by him ina vision. He seems 
to have known nothing of the person 
of Jesus, and very little of his actual 
life; and he seems, moreover, to feel 
little concern about that actual life, but 
to be chiefly intent upon insisting that 
Jesus must be accepted as Christ and 
Lord. And Paul’s energy and per- 
sistence in urging this new doctrine, 
were such that it not only gained ac- 
ceptance with the believers of that 
time, but has remained to the present 
day the chief essential feature of the 
various churches called Christian. 

One of the main characteristics of 
our time is the impulse and the habit 
of men to search for truth; to exam- 
ine the foundations of old beliefs and 
old customs; to ask why, and not to 
rest satished without knowing why. 
It seems legitimate then to inquire 
why should we, why should any one, 
accept this doctrine invented by Paul, 
that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ, 
in spite of the absolute contrariety be- 
tween his character, occupation, pur- 
pose, life and death, and the purpose 
and career predicted for the Christ by 
the prophets above mentioned? 

The narrative called Acts of the 
Apostles was written (Dr. Davidson 
thinks) soon after A. D. 120. If this 
conjecture is anywhere near correct- 
ness, it is plain that the account, by an 
unknown writer, of what took place 
half a century before, must be received 
as a compilation of current traditions, 
not at all as authentic history. The 
betrayal and arrest of Jesus, with the 
probability of his speedy execution, 
must have seemed to the apostles and 
disciples so absolute a failure of Mes- 
siahship that it is altogether probable 
that they all forsook him and fled, as 
itis admitted in the Gospels named 
for Matthew and Mark. How soon 
afterwards they reassembled, and be- 
gan to preach the triumphant reappear- 
ance of their Master in the clouds, we 
have no trustworthy information. The 
nearest approach we have to accurate 
knowledge of what took place after 
the crucifixion is found in the epistles 
of Paul, which show that he had been 
so active in preaching his doctrine of 
the Lord Jesus Christ that many 
churches had been formed on that 
basis, with which, in default of the 
power of multiplying himself, he was 
obliged to communicate by letter; and 
all these letters are filled with the con- 
fident assurance that the crucified Gali- 
lean was shortly to be looked for 
coming in the clouds of heaven. 

How could Paul, who as a Pharisee 
was more or less familiar with the 
Hebrew Scriptures, persuade himself 
that Jesus fulfilled their Messianic pre- 
dictions? The only explanation ap- 
pears to be that in most matters, and 
especially in religious matters, men 
possess the faculty of believing two 
incompatible propositions, by the sim- 
ple process of not bringing them to- 
gether for direct comparison, or by 
assuming that if we knew more we 
should be able to understand how a 
thing could be and not be at the same 
moment. 

In the same way, Paul seems to 
have deluded himself into the belief 
that his Hebrew scriptures foretold 
that the Christ was to die, that he was 
to die for our sins, and that he was to 
rise from the dead on the third day. 
These predictions are not to be found 
there. 

The first and essential point of the 
belief taught by Paul to his converts, 
was, that Jesus was the Messiah of 
Hebrew prophesy, proved to be so by 
his life on earth, and still more em- 
phatically by his being raised from the 


return in the clouds of heaven to estab- 
lish his visible kingdom. Unfortu- 
nately for the argument, Hebrew 
prophesy contained nothing, whatever, 
about Jesus ; his life was in all re- 
spects contrary to that ascribed to the 
Christ, and his second coming in the 
clouds has never appeared. 

W hat could Paul know of Jesus to 
justify us in accepting his statements, 
that by him God made the worlds, or 
that God made him to be sin for us, or 
that he knew no sin ? 

It is a very curious fact that Paul, 
who never saw Jesus in the body, 
boasts of not applying for information 
respecting him to the apostles, the per- 
sons most competent to give it. What 
he tells us about Jesus he says he re- 
received “by revelation,” that is to 
say in dream or vision, viewed under 
the conviction that thus truth was di- 
vinely imparted. He seems, indeed, 
not to care about the actual life of 
Jesus, but insists mainly on the Mes- 
siahship and the second coming and the 
doctrine of Justification by faith. To 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, is the 
thing of chief importance in his sys- 
tem ; and yet, his doctrine of election 
or predestination seems to leave it 
doubtful how many cam believe. This 
doctrine Paul tries to establish as just 
and reasonable by the figure of the 
potter. He assumes a right in the 
potter, of the same lump of clay to 
make one vessel unto honor and another 
unto dishonor, which is perfectly true; 
but when he assumes as a parallel case, 
that God (for the purpose of showing 
his wrath and making his power 
known), may create sentient and im- 
mortal beings as vessels of wrath fitted 
for destruction, the cases cease to be par- 
allel. The potter who makes his pots 
just as he wished and intended, has no 
right to find fault with them, The 
maker of human beings is responsible 
for their permanent welfare, and has 
no right. so to make them that exist- 
ence shall be permanently a curse to 
them. The idea of Moloch, wor- 
shipped by burning infants to death, is 
monstrous. How inexpressibly worse, 
would be a deity who would keep 
men, women and ‘children forever 
alive, for the purpose of burning them 
forever ! 

Another peculiarity of Paul’s teach- 
ing is that, like Jesus, he discouraged 
marriage ; the reason evidently being, 
in both cases, that the time for earthly 
indulgences was rapidly passing, that 
that kingdom of God in which there 
would be no marrying was near at 
hand, and that the first duty of be- 
lievers was to expect it, and warn 
others to prepare for it. Marriage, 
Paul says, though permissible under 
some circumstances, is not desirable. 
It is good for aman not to toucha 
woman. Instead of a help-meet she 
is atempter. She was created for the 
man, but began her ministry by 
tempting him to transgress, and her 
place was to be in subjection to him. 
Paul, like the author of the Apoc- 
alypse, praises virginity as preferably 
the permanent state for both sexes. 

Paul’s idea of God had been formed 
from the Hebrew Scriptures, and re- 
tained much of the wrathful and jeal- 
ous character there attributed to 
Jehovah. Vengeance was forbidden to 
men, because God reserved it for his 
own indulgence, and would surely 
exercise it upon transgressors. Paul 
did not regard God as a loving: Father, 
who, on seeing the return of his 
repentant child, would go forward to 
meet and welcome him. ‘There must 
be a mediator, an intercessor, some 
ransom, some co pensation. And this 
doctrine of Paul has so perverted the 
whole Christian world, that neither 
Catholics nor. Protestants dare to ap- 
proach God directly, as children to @ 
father, but beseech him to hear and 
help them in the name and for the 
sake of his “begotten Son” Jesus 
Christ. The Catholics, indeed\ go # 


dead, and that he was very soon to 
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step farther off, and entreat the Virgin. 
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Mary to request her son Jesus to sup- 
plicate his Father in their behalf. But 
neither Catholics nor Protestants seem 
to understand that the attribution of 
more loving-kindness to Mary or to 
Jesus mecessarily implies a conviction 
of less loving-kindness in God the 
Father. Christians of all sects cherish 
and cultivate fear of God, not under- 
standing that, even if it were ‘the 
beginning of wisdom,” it is only a be- 
ginning, and needs to be superseded by 
that perfect love which casteth out 
fear. They praise the parable of the 
Prodigal Son without daring to act 
upon the lesson it plainly teaches. 

Paul taught, as Jesus did, non-resist- 
ance to evil ; and he went on to enjoin 
submission and obedience to despotic 
rulers, at the very time when the most 
vicious and tyrannical of them was in 
power. ‘The reason of such teaching 
in both cases was obviously the same, 
Neither Paul nor Jesus had the least 
idea that the world would continue 
nineteen hundred years, and would 
gradually discover that despotism was 
an enormous evil which must be resisted 
and overthrown, and that men, as citi- 
zens, had not only rights but duties 
utterly incompatible with patient 
acquiescence in tyranny. Yet our 
teachers of Christianity of all sects 
recognize and enjoin as duties, in the 
citizens of a republic, a course of life 
in direct opposition to that which Paul 
enjoined, while at the same time they 
call his epistles divinely inspired to be 
our rule of life. 

Paul evidently shared the belief, uni- 
versal among the Jews, that dreams 
and visions were divine intimations 
respecting truth and duty. ‘This fact 
should always be kept in mind when 
we read of the various things commu- 
nicated to him “by revelation.” The 
whole gospel preached by him came to 


him ‘through revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” He went to Jerusalem with 
Barnabas “by revelation.” ‘* By 


revelation” was made known to him the 
mystery that the Gentiles were fellow- 
heirs with the Jews. By reason of the 
exceeding greatness of certain “ visions 
and revelations” respecting Paradise 
and the third heaven, lest he should be 
exalted overmuch, there was given him 
a messenger of Satan to buffet him. It 
seems probable that what Paul really 
meant by the expressions above quoted 
was just what Andrew Jackson Davis 
meant when he modestly said “I am im- 
pressed to believe.” There was strong 
conviction on his mind about the Sum- 
mer Land, as there was in Paul’s about 
the third heaven. Personal conviction 
is agood rule for Paul and Andrew; 
but others willdo well to examine the 
grounds of their convictions before ac- 
cepting them. 

Paul, accepting the Hebrew tradi- 
tion of Adam’s * fall,’’ added to it the 
assumption that the nature of the 
whole. human race was corrupted there- 
by, bringing them under tiie wrath and 
curse of God. The corrupt nature of 
course led to actual sin, so that all were 
under condemnation to everlasting 
punishment. Having shown his jus- 
tice by this condemnation, God the 
Father proceeded to show his mercy 
by devising a plan of salvation, and 
sending his only begotten Son to make 
atonement for so many as should ac- 
cept him as the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Such is the gospel which Paul thinks 
he received by revelation. Seekers for 
truth by the methods allowed at the 
present day find no reason to accept 
this Pauline theory, but very much 
reason to deny and ‘reject, it as utterly 
unworthy of God, and for that reason 
incredible. . That which.in this scheme 
is called justice is not just, and that 
which is called mercy is not merciful, 
The system whose essential features 
are self-contradictory cannot possibly 
be the permanent religion of the 
human race, | 

Christianity, as it has been and still 
is, seems to have come mainly from 


pressions. These, being first zealously 
preached in the numerous churches 
which he founded, took form in his 
subsequent epistles to them, and left 
manifest traces in the Gospels, which, 
written long afterwards, came finally 
to be accepted with those epistles as 
the only and sufficient ruie of duty for 
all mankind, Christianity (the Christ 
doctrine erroneously applied to Jesus), 
being plainly the work of Paul, should 
rather have been called Paulism, To 
bring back Jesus from that misconcep- 
tion, to give him the honor which is 
really his due, and to place his very 
great contribution to the religion of 
the future in its proper light is one of 
the most important duties of the pres- 
ent day. 
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“A Dream of the Ages."’ 
Sherwood. Washington, D. C.: 
bune. Cloth, square 12mo, pp. So. 


By Katé& Brownlee 
The National Tri- 


‘*Columbia’’ fulfills the dream of the 
ages, and is personified as a beautiful maiden, 
just awakened to womanhood, and wooed 
by a lover from the West, the Indian. 
After the declaration of his errand by one 
of the aged men of his tribe, the lover pays 
his court in silence through the long months 
until Columbia almost yields, in spite of 
the singing redbird’s ‘‘ Beware ; the horde 
of the raven was vever yet white.’’ At 
this point comes the suitor from the east, 
from over the sea, and wins her. The story 
goes on, touching the Revolution, the 
growth and termination of slavery, the 
proud triumph of Columbia the beautiful 
and good, and an invitation to all the world 
to ‘* Haste to the feast of thy queen.’’ The 
story is told in varied verse, easy and at- 
tractive in the main, but with some crudi- 
ties and a stilted movement attimes. The 
illustrations are principally by J. E. Kelly, 
and while they are forcible, the lines are too 
sharply drawn to be pleasing; the two 
sketches by Geo. W. Breck are much softer 
and more artistic. One wishes that the last 
illustration would quite ‘‘cometrue’’; for 
there Columbia sits on a great globe, in her 
American chair, (its posts surmounted by 
liberty sone) the stars and stripes floating 
above her head, her uplifted hand pointing 
to the flag, while the other hand holds a 
long scroll, (the declaration of peace and 
liberty) her foot upon the chain of the 
negro who sits at her feet upon one side, 
and upon the other side the sword and tom- 
ahawk of the Indian who holds his pipe of 
peace. The scene is one of happiness, peace 
and triumph, and the ‘‘ dream of the ages”’ 
is fulfilled. ce 


The Secret of Character-Building. By John B. De 
Motte, A.M., Ph. D. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 


The opening illustration of this volume 
has this sentence beneath it: ‘‘ Society cha- 
perones her lassies, her lads she pushes out 
to learn the world alone.’’ And scattered 
through it are many strong sentences, em- 
phasizing the same idea. In relation to 
Kant’s oft quoted saying, that ‘‘trees when 
allowed to grow in the open air prosper bet- 
ter and bear more generous fruit than those 
which are forced as to shape in hothouses 
by artificial processes’? he says: ‘‘ When 
the ‘open air’ is charged with sewer-gas 
we do not hesitate to shut our doors against 
it, and why should we be so liberal upon the 
question of moral contagion? It is curious 
that we discriminate at every step in the de- 
velopment of muscle and mind, but in mor- 
als we become suddenly ‘ broad-minded.’ ’’ 
The author’s idea of a physical basis, for 
morals is a very important one, and much 
good would result from its general diffusion 
among the young. A thoughtful young 
man will find this an inspiring and interest- 
ing book, and to those less thoughtful its 
leading lessous can be conveyed by older 
friends who have the requisite tact and dis- 
crimination. Its purpose is high and noble. 

H. T. G. 


First Days with the Contrabands. By Elizabeth 
Hyde Botume. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth, $1.25. 


life among the refugee negroes at Beaufort, 
S. C.,and at Hilton Head, during the closing 
years of the war. The author was among 
the very first teachers who reached that be- 
nighted people, and her early experiences 
in trying to bring order out of the existing 
chaos are entertainingly related. There are 
‘many people who have a very indistinct idea 
of our first dealings with the refugees, and 
who will find Gen. Sherman’s first order in 
relation to them-a highly interesting docu- 
ment. And a whole generation of younger 
readers are waiting to learn of the difficulties 
under which any sort of teaching was under- 
taken among them at first. The present 
book is graphic and truthful in its details, 


Paul’s revelations, visions, dreams, im- 


: The Newest Books. 


This is a highly interesting description of 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of Special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will recejye further notice. 


Sithouettes from Life. By Anson Uriel 
Hancock. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 158. $1.00. 


The Conquest of México and Peru; an 
Historical Narrative Poem. By Kinahan 
Cornwallis. New York: The Daily Investi- 
gator. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 450. $1.00. 


Simplicity and Fascination. By Anne 
Beale. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Paper, 
16m0, pp. 500. 50¢c. 


Lost in a Great City. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Paper, 
16mo, pp. 468. 50c. | 


THE /enness-Miller Monthly is a 
magazine devoted to artistic dress and 
is a standard in this department. The 
subscription price is one dollar a year, 
but if subscribed for in connection 
with Unity, we will send this maga- 
zine and UNITY one year (whether the 
Unity subscription be a new one or a 
renewal) for $1.65. Address the 
Unity Publishing Company, 175 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THOSE who never retract love them- 
selves more than the truth.—/oudert. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Gospel of Paul. 


A wholly new view of Paul’s doctrine o 
the atonement, based upon a direct and 
literal interpretation of his writings ; 
a work of profound scholarship, remark- 
able candor, and high literary charm, by 
CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT, Dean of 
the Harvard Divinity School, author of 
‘Poetry, Comedy and Duty.’’ Crown 
Svo, $1.50. 


Socialism and the American 
Spirit. 

By NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN. A fresh 
and interesting discussion by the author 
of ‘‘ Profit-Sharing between Employer and 
Employé,’’ of phases of socialism not 
often treated; it may be called ‘‘ The 


American answer to Socialism.’’ Crown 
Svo, $1.50. 


At the North of Bearcamp 
Water. 


Chronicles of a Stroller in New England 
from July to December. A charming book 
of nice observation in the region about 
Mt. Chocorua, by FRANK BOLLES, author 
of ‘‘ Land of the Lingering Snow.’’ 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Tools and the [lan. 


A book of great importance and interest, 
discussing Property and Industry under 
the Christian Law. By. Rev. Dr. WASH- 
INGTON GLADDEN, author of ‘‘ Applied 
Christianity’’ ($1.25). “The Lord’s 
Prayer’’ ($1.00), and ‘‘Who Wrote the 
Bible ?’’ ($1.25). This is a valuable con- 
tribution toward the solution of many 
perplexing questions relating to Labor, 
Competition, Co-operation, Socialism, con- 
cluding with a chapter on Christian So- 
cialism, an effort to formulate the growth 
of a new social condition under the sway 
of genuine Christian principles. $1.25. 


The Story of Malta. 


A graphic account of this famous island. 
By MatTurRIn M. BALLOvU, author of 
‘‘Equatorial America” ($1.50), ‘‘ Due 
West”’ ($1.50), ‘‘Due North” ($1.50), 
‘‘Due South ”’ ($1.50), ‘‘ The New Eldo- 
rado”’’ (Alaska) ($1.50), ‘‘Under the 
Southern Cross” ($1.50), and ‘‘ Aztec 
Land’’ ($1.50). Mr. Ballou made a long 
visit to the island, studied carefully on the 
spot the many interesting features of its 
history, and now tells the engaging story. 


$1.50. 
‘Fair Shadow Land. 


A new volume of poems, by EDITH M. 


living American poets. 
of high, or grave, or tender thoughts, 


adorns all that she writes. 
$1.25. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, by 


16m0, gilt top, 


THOMAS, who is generally recognized as 
one of the most thoughtful and lyrical of 
Her verse is al- 
ways musical, and alwaysthe fit expression 


while the play of her fancy brightens and 
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COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


For SICK HEADACHL, 


Dizziness, or Swimming in the Head, Wind» 
Pain, and Spasms at the Stomach, Pains in 
the Back, Gravel, and flying Pains in the 
Body, Rheumatism, etc. 

Take four, five or even six of Beecham’s 
Pills, and in mine cases out of ten, they will give 
relief in twenty minutes; for the pill will go direct 
to and remove the cause, the cause being no 
more nor less than wind, together with poison- 
Ous and noxious vapours, and sometimes 
unwholesome food. 

Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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“THE SAFE SIDE: 


A Theistic Refutation of the Divinity of 
Christ.’’ 

New Edition, revised, enlarged and improved, 

This book is printed on first-class laid paper, is bound 
in best English cloth, and contains 475 pages divided 
into 21 chapters. 


The following are extracts from letters which are 
published in full in the Prospectus : 


From Hon. Andrew Dixron White, United States Minister 
to Russia. 


l have delayed acknowledging your book until I could 
have the opportunity to give it a more careful ex- 
amination. | have now done so, and wish to thank 
you for it heartily. It seems to me full of valuable 
information which persons studying the great ques- 
tion to which you refer should have at their command. 
lt also seems very suggestive of thought, and likely to 
bear useful fruit among investigators, render- 
ing @ great service to Christianity itself. 


From Prof. O. B. Frothingham, Boston. 


The book has been received and perused. Allow me 
to thank you for sending it tome as one capable of 
judging its argument. I find it original and able. Its 
frankness, outspokenness, boldness, interest me great- 
ly. Iitgoes to the roots of the matters. It has long 
been my conviction that the belief in the deity of Christ 
was the essence ot Christianity. ; You do a 
service in printing it. |! would advise its wide circula- 
tion. 

From Prof. Hudson Tuttle. 


The book grows better from the beginning. 
re Those who desire to know what the most ad 
vanced scholarship has done in the way of Biblical 
crit:cism can tind it here in this book, condensed and 
more forcibly expressed. In short, it isavade mecum, 
a library within itself of this kind of knowledge, and 
is much that is difficult of access in its original 
form. . 


From Hon. Henry Booth, LL. D., Chicago. 


“— it is a bold, undisguised and able attack upon 
the claims of Christianity as a Divinely inspired and 
authenticated religion, made from the theistic stand- 
point. The author has collected his facts with great 
care, ... probably none will be able to meet him in the 
field of argument. His opponents seem to rely on what 
he has happily termed ‘the inertia of ideas.’’ Men 
believe as their fathers have done, and do not want to 
be disturbed in their mental quietude. 


From the Chicago Times. 


ar But in all this terribly destructive criticism it 
is manifest that the writer entertains the simplest and 
most reverent belief in God, and in the unbroken life 
and development of the human soul throughout eter- 
nity. Read his book. . It is a DOok which, 
for its matter, its thought, to say nothing of its manner, 
is thoroughly worthy of equally simple and complete 
refutation, if any one can achieve it. 


The price per single copy of the Safe Side is $1.50 


which includes cost of delivery to all points in and out 
of the city. 


RICH’D M. MITCHELL, 


No, 12 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 


GEO. H. ELLIS’ 
NEWEST BOOKS. 


Members of One Body. Six sermons by 
Rev. S. M. CROTHERS of St. Paul, subjects: 
Roman Catholicism, Calvinism, Method- 
ism, Rationalism, Mysticism, the Unity of 
Christendom. Cloth, 75 cents, paper, 50 
cents. 

Afterglow. Four discourses by FREDERIC 
A. HINKLEY. Subjects : Voices out of the 
Silence, They had all Things Common, 


Spiritual Awakening, ‘‘The Star! the 
Star!’’ Cloth, 50 cents. 
The Evolution of Christianity. A new 


volume of sermons by MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, by WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


Love and Law 


A Poem by JAMES VILA BLAKE. Single copy mailed 
for 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 cents, 100 copies for 30 
cents. | 


* - vanes noble pom. rising at the last into a 
passion of trust and worship that is as refreshing as 
a breath of mountain air.’’—/John W. Chadwick in 
The Index. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


jNTY. SUNDAY CIRCLE 


in hall or lor, and new Churches unpro- 
vided with Hymn Buoks, will wantour Hymna 
tracts. Songs of Faith, Ho 
old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. Love to God and 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes, 
Respensive Services with prayer and closing chant 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. 
The three bound together, with eight Choral Respon- 
eee ete mry aide e Somapiote iittle service book—for 
cents; ° r dozen. 
USITY PUBLISHING 


and Charity, set to 


| and is a valuable contribution to the history 
of that exciting period. H. T. G. 


| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
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Boles from the Field. 


W. U. O. Announcement.—The Treasurer of 
the Western Conference reports the follow- 
ing : 


RECEIPTS, 


Amount previously reported... .... $966.04 
From Free Congregational Church, Bara- 

i hae 6h Me a 6 ee 5.00 

From Unity Church, Monmouth, Ill. 20.00 
First Congregational Society, New 

I Na a bi ele a 100.00 

From Arthur Scheible, Chicago .... . 1.00 

* C. H. Williams, Baraboo, Wis. . . 2.00 

$1,094.04 


The treasurer hopes to be able to report a 
larger number next week. Do not wait for 
further reminders. Remit at once to Myron 
Leonard, Unitarian headquarters, 175 Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 


THE last regular meeting of the branch of 
the W. W. U. C. was held at Oak Park April 
6. The president called the meeting to order 
at the usualtime. The program committee 
not being quite ready to give their report, 
the nomination committee presented the 
following names for officers for the coming 
year: Mrs. Dow, president ; for vice-presi- 
dents : Mesdames Temple, Butler and Solo- 


mon; secretary, Mrs. Reed; treasurer, 
Mrs. Perkins. Mrs. Woolley addressed the 
meeting on ‘‘Modern Unitarianism.’’ A 


discussion followed in which the pastor of 
the Oak Park church was invited to partici- 
pate. It was a most delightful ending of the 
season and all the members of the society 
will remember with ope the royal enter- 
tainment given by their Oak Park sisters. 
SopHiA H. BADGER, Secretary. 


Chicago.—The joint program of the ‘‘ Na- 
tional Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Women ’’ and the Women’s West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, to be held under 
the auspices of the National Congress of 
Women, will shortly be published. Hall 
No. 3 inthe Art Palace is secured for their 
use on May 19, morning and evening. 
Speakers have been secured for most of the 
topics. Mrs. S. C. Ll. Jones, of Chicago, 
will read a paper on ‘‘ Postoffice Missions” ; 
Mrs. C. E. Davis, of Boston, will speak on 
a subject not yet announced. Mrs. Learned, 
of St. Louis, will give anu address on 
‘* Religion in the Twentieth Century.’’ Mrs. 
Horace Davis, of San Francisco, will bring 
the report of the Pacific Conference. Fur- 
ther features on the program will be pub- 
lished as fast. as matured. Let all the 
Unitarian women remember the date. 

— Rev. W. W. Fenn is in Meadville this 
week, giving his lectures upon the Book of 
Acts to the students of the Theological 
School, Secretary Hosmer preached at the 
Third Church last Sunday morning, and 
in the afternoon in Evanston where Mr. 
Blake has gathered a small but earnest 
congregation that is the nucleus of a com- 
ing church. Mr. Blake has held afternoon 
service in Evanston every Sunday for sev- 
eral months. 

—The Unitarian exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, together with the exhibits of other 
religious fellowships, will be held in the 
Liberal Arts building. The space allowed 
these organizations is on the second floor, 
on a main avenue. The Unitarians are 
neighbored by the Swedenborgians on the 
one side and the Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalists on the other. Across the passage 
are the Methodists’ ‘‘Church alley,’’ one 
man suggested the other day; but he was 
properly corrected by another who said 
with great dignity ‘‘Church Avenue,” It 
seems avery proper thing for the two 
branches sprung from the old Congrega- 
tional churches of New England on this 
occasion to tabernacle side by side. The 
Unitarian booth or building has already 
been erected on this allotted space. Its 
front is a miniature reproduction of the 
Doric, and is noticeable among the other 
designs. Rev. A. W. Gould, of Hinsdale, 
is chairman of the committee in charge of 
the exhibit and the preparation for it. 


New Orleans, La. — The eighth annual 
meeting of the Southern Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian churches was 
held in this city on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, April 12, 13, opening on Wednesday 
evening with the installation of Rev. Walter 
C. Pierce as pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah. The occasion was a most pleas- 
ant one forall present, because of the enthu- 
siasm shown on all sides. Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, of Chicago, preached a strong and 
excellent sermon; Rev. G. LL. Chaney 
offered prayer; Rev. W. R. Cole, of 
Atlanta, gave the right hand of fellowship ; 
Rev. H. A. Whitman, of Charleston, gave 
the double charge to minister and people, 
and other parts were taken by Rev. 5S. R. 
Free, of Chattanooga, and Rev. N. Schultz, 
of San Antonio, Tex. An original hymn, 
by Mrs. G. I. Chaney, was sung and appro- 
priate selections were rendered by the choir. 

At the business meeting held Thursday 
torenoon and afternoon a number of practical 
questions were discussed, and the following 
officers were elected: President, Mr. John 
Y. Dixon, Atlanta; vice- idents, Hon. 
Frederick G. Bromberg, Mobile; Mr. Chas. 


I. Chaney, Richmond, Va.; secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. E. E. Soulé, New Orleans, La. 
Directors: Rev. Frederic W. Sanders and 
Capt. Geo, T. Davis, Asheville, N. C.; Rev. 
Wm. Roswell Cole and Mrs. F. C. Swift, 
Atlanta; Rev. E. M. Wheelock, Austin, 
Tex.; Rev. H. A. Whitman “and Mr. Arthur 
L,. Jones, Charleston, S. C.; Rev. Samuel R. 
Free and Mr. Wm. C. MacDonald, Chatta- 
nooga; Rev. Walter C. Peirce and Mr. Chas. 
J. Leeds, New Orleans; Rev. N. Schultz and 
Mr. I. B. Henyan, San Antonio, Tex., and 
Dr. E. C. Williams, Richmond, Va. 

In accordance with suggestions made in 
the president's address, the Conference rec- 
ommended that a collection be taken up in 
all the churches in the January preceding 
each conference, in order to provide it with 
an income; that in recognition of the A. 
U. A’s valuable services, a collection for its 
benefit be taken up this year, on the 16th 
or 23d of April and henceforth on the second 
Sunday in April; that the Southern Uni- 
farian be the official organ of the Confer- 
ence and be managed by it through a pub- 
lishing committee appointed by the Board 
of Directors; that all the churches be 
urged to maintain branches of the Women’s 
Alliance, and that something be done look- 
ing toward a similar banding together of the 
men for workin a Liberal — League, 
such as is already in existetice in Atlanta, 
where it has accomplished much good. A 
resolution was passed deploring the death 
and extending sympathy to the family of 
the late Dr. A. B. Rose, of Charleston, S.C., 
who had been president of the Conference 
from its institution in 1884 until 1892. Res- 
olutions of thanks to the entertaining so- 
ciety and to the city press were passed, and 
in the former were embodied warm congrat- 
ulations upon its good fortune in securing 
its new pastor to help it to regain its place in 
the world. 

Among the reports of the churches the 
most important was that of Rev. Mr. 
Schultz, who for a number of years has been 
doing missionary work in Texas, at first 
single-handed, who set forth the splendid 
opportunities for the extension of liberal 
religion in that field. The directors passed 
a resolution concurring with the Southern 
superintendent in his recommendation that 
a liberal appropriation be made for work in 
Texas. 


Thursday evening the Conference was 
closed with a very pleasant religious and 
musical service, of which the principal feat- 
ure was the fifteen-minute addresses of the 
ministers attending the Conference. Pres- 
ident Dixon presided. Rev. Mr. Peirce 
made a brief address of welcome, and ad- 
dresses followed from Rev. Messrs. Whit- 
man, Cole, Free, Chaney, Schultz, Sanders 
and Fenn, in the order given. Between one 
and two hundred were in attendance, and 
the ministers declared it was the most quiet 
and attentive audience they had ever seen, 
notwithstanding the length of the service. 

F. W. SANDERS, Sec. pro tem. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia— Rev. J. H. Palmer, 
minister of the Universalist church, thus 
interprets the so-called ‘‘ Winchester Pro- 
fession ’’ of his fellowship (adopted at Win- 
chester, N. H., in 1803) in a neat church 
circular : 

The Winchester profession may be called 
the oficial statemeut of the things for which 
our churches generally stand. Like official 

rofessions and platforms generally, it man- 
ifests more of the framework of organiza- 
tion than of its vital spirit. The modern 
Universalist church does not dogmatize in 
regard to the future; it simply entertains 
‘‘the larger hope’’ as to the ‘‘ divine event 
toward which the whole creation moves ;’’ 
and it takes the name Universalist because 
it believes in the One Law, which mani- 
fests itself in a Fatherhood, Brotherhood, 
and Inspiration, which are universal. God 
has no favorites in his family ; no especially 
beloved nations, ages, or religions: but he 
is in the world now as preseutly and poten- 
tially as at any time past, or as he will be 
at any time in the future. The highest 
thought of man, in any age, is a prophecy 
of the divine intent, and the leaders of 
thought are the prophets of God, in all 
times, in all religions, in all lands. 


Washington, D. C.—The Unitarian Confer- 
ence of the Middle States and Canada will 
hold its next meeting on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, May 2-3, in All Souls Church in 
this city, Robert Collyer preaching the 
opening sermon. An attractive program 
runs through the morning, afternoon and 
evening of Wednesdav, closing with ad- 
dresses upon ‘‘The Progressive Church: 
What It Should Do.”” The hospitality of All 
Souls Chureh is extended to attending min- 
isters and delegates, whose names should be 
sent at once to Rev. Rush R. Shippen, 1301 
Riggs street, Washington. 


Careful Preparation. 


is essential to purity of foods. It is wisdom 
and economy to select those that are pure. 
The Gail Bordon Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is prepared with the greatest care, and 
infants are assured the best. Grocers and 
Druggists. 5; 
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H. Coolidge, Chattanooga; and Rev. Geo. 


For World’s Fair Visitors. | 


UNITY BUILDING. 
286 WOODLAWN TERRAGE. 


(Bet, 65th and 66th Street ) 


CHICACO. 


© 


When you come to the World’s Fair you will want to avoid the incon- 
venience of going to and from the city each day in crowded cars. With 
this end in view would it not be wise for you to engage rooms ow at 


UNITY BUILDING. 


A new permanent brick building containing but forty rooms, within five 
minutes’ walk of the World’s Fair entrance andthe Illinois Central Station 
(at 67th street). Unitarians are especially invited, as we hope to make it a 
headquarters for people of liberal religious faith. 

Breakfast will be served in the building. 

Certificates are transferable. 


The house and its management are endorsed by all Unitarian ministers 
in Chicago. 


TERMS: 
Certificate for single bed, 2 in room, for 5 days . - - $8.00 
Certificate for one-half double bed for 5 days” - - - 7.00 


All applications for tickets should be addressed and checks drawn to 
the order of Mrs. R. Howard Kelly, Chairman, 1018 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mrs. Kelly’s bond as custodian of these funds has been duly filed. 

For further information apply to either of the following committee : 
Mrs. R. Howard Kelly, Chairman. 


Miss A. A. Ogden, Room 24, Custom House, Chicago. Committe. 


Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, 50358 Washington Ave., Chicago. 
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If you are interested in liberal religious 
thought, if you wish to keep up with the 
crowth of religious ideas, if you believe in 
freedom, fellowship and character in relig- 
ion, then subscribe for UNITY. 

The present year will be an important 
one to th- spirit of religrous liberality. Lhe 
various Congresses to be held in connection 
with the World’s kair, and the World's Fair 
itself, will be mighty agents in spreading the 
liberal sentiment. This year men’s minds 
will broaden. The far-reaching effect of the 
World’s Fair in the development of the love 
the good, true and beautiful will be its 
oreatest glory. 

The pages of Unity will help in teach- 
ing the lessons to be drawn from this great 
event of the year. 

UNITY under its new management will 
shortly change its shape and increase its 
size, and add in many respects to the style 


of its make-up. 
Address 


Subscribe for —THif UNITY FUBLISHING ©. 
Unity. 175 Dearborn Street, 
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Established 1857. 
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| fRACTS about SCIENCE and RELIG! eo 
showing the relation of the two and how the « 
salistous beliefs of the world have been affected bY 


cents. 2 


— Reason? BEECHAM’S PILLS act like magic. 


TL. 


PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicas 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—To be truly devout we must not only 
do God’s will, but we must do it 
cheerfully. 

Mon.—Make friends with your trials, as 
though you were always to live 
together. 

Tues.—There is no better means of progress 
in the spiritual life than to be 
continually beginning afresh. 

Wed.—When the shore is gained who will 
heed the toil and the storm ? 

Thurs.—When you are at peace 
profitably. 

Fri.—Turn your troubles which are without 
remedy, into material for spiritual 
progress. 

Sai.—Let your spiritual life be formed by 
the actions which are called forth 
by circumstances. 

—Francis de Sales. 


use it 


Standing Alone. 


“The baby is standing all ’loney!”’ 
The children shout in their glee— 
And father and mother and auntie 
Must hurry and come to see. 
So baby—the cute little darling !— 
Is put through the wonderful feat, 
And fondled and kissed and commended 
For being so smart and so sweet. 


With the cunningest air of triumph 
She stands in the midst of us all— 
While the outstretched arm of her mother 
Is ready to save a fall, 
And whenever the little one totters, 
Around her is hastily thrown, — 
‘Tis very fine fun—thinks the baby— 
This frolic of standing alone! 


Ah, many a time in the future 
She'll long for the aid of that arm 
When the love and the care of a mother 
No longer can shield her from harm ! 
For oft when our need is the sorest 
There’s no one to whom we can turn— 
And standing alone is a lesson 
’Tis hard for a woman to learn. 


And often and ever, my baby, 
Before life’s long journey is gone, 

You will long in your hours of weakness 
For something to lean upon. 

When the props upon which you depended 
Are taken away or o’erthrown, 

You will find it wearisome, baby— 
So wearisome! standing alone. 


— Selected, 


‘‘ Misery.”’ 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


I can never think of my little dog 
of the wagging tail without an inward 
self-reproach. His history is brief— 
made briefer by what was perhaps our 
mistaken benevolence. 

He was pre-eminently a self-made 

dog. About him there were no sinu- 
ous curves of high breeding, no slen- 
der legs or pointed nose. On the 
contrary, the tail he wagged so affec- 
tionately was thick and stumpy and 
his color was dingy yellow, while his 
legs, though they did carry him 
twenty miles under my father’s car- 
tage to the warm shelter of his first 
home, were far apart, bow-legged, and 
as short as his heart was warm. But 
does not the greatest of novetists say 
In describing a weak but sweet-faced 
character, that shé had eyes charged 
With a meaning and pathos not be- 
longing to the single human soul that 
fluttered beneath them, but speaking 
the joys and sorrows of a foregone 
§eneration? So Misery was fore-or- 
ained to carry around the plebeian 
€xterior of some gutter-loving ances- 
_ tor, while underneath its roughness 
_ there beat as truea little heart as ever 
loved, : | 

It must be admitted that he was a 
tramp dog. It may be, like the philos- 
times, he searched for 
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the honest man, and finding him, was 
content ; for, from the rainy night he 
followed my father home, to the hour 
of his death, he was loyal and con- 
stant. Well do I remember the diplo- 
macy with which he entered our 
household. We were as a unit op- 
posed to dogs. ‘‘What! Have such 
a nuisance around? not I,’’ quoth one 
and all in unison ; putting a scientific 
seal on the decision by quoting 
‘‘Hydrophobia’’ as ‘‘reason enough.’’ 
But when the door opened that even- 
ing letting in a wild gust of rain, and 
the hoarse voice of the wind as it 
roared at every crevice, it let in also 
the little bright-eyed dog—for did I 
tell you that outshining all his una- 
ristocratic ugliness were two of the 
brightest and warmest brown eyes I 
ever beheld? He saw arrayed before 
him a formidable crowd—even in the 
background stood a grim fate in the 
shape of a broom and a hired girl, 
murmuring: ‘‘ We'll not kape that 
ugly baste /m sure. The full of the 
moon will not be gone before he’s 
gone.”’ 

He grasped the situation, and, like 
a young Napoleon, prepared to meet it. 
Looking up to the gentlest face, the 
Mother’s, he stopped for a moment 
and then with the grace of an inspira- 
tion poised himself on his hind legs. 
Never was anything done more charm- 
ingly. The wistful candor in his 
wells of eyes, and the _ soldier-like 
precision of his manner won the day, 
and henceforth Misery was a member 
of the family ; forsooth, I think the 
best member init. You can talk of 
your pug dogs and your skye terriers, 
your greyhounds and your St. Ber- 
nards. Yes, you may bring in your 
dogs of history: Landseer’s or Lord 
Byron’s, Eurytion’s dog, and Agrip- 
pa’s with the incarnate spirit ; even 
the dog of the seven sleepers, ‘‘ Kat- 
mir,’’ would not lead me to alter my 
conviction that Misery had as much 
soul! as any dog that ever lived. It 
may have occasionally shown what a 
thoughtless person would have termed 
small meannesses, but which intelli- 
gence would call forethought, provi- 
dential looking out for one’s self, 
caution,—a number of good, New 
England traits could be applied, and 
appropriately. Judge for yourself. 

Picture a cold, bleak, snowy winter 
day—a stretch of dreary country land- 
scape, with bare boughs of trees writ- 
ing more hopeful promises on the 
gray sky, a few rose-bushes rattling 
their winter leaves and berries like 
castanets underneath a bay window, 
out of which looks an intelligent and 
complacent, hairy little face. Why all 
this composure when his natural en- 
emies, the neighbor’s dogs, are scour- 
ing the premises in search of the bone 
which maketh blithe the spirit of all 
dog-kind? Ah! he ‘‘has them onthe 
hip,’’ for did he not in the warmer 
hours of the morning busily betake 
himself to the task of collecting said 
bones, laboriously scratching shallow 
holes underneath his future strong- 
hold, the bay window, where during 
the failing light of the afternoon, he 
watches in warmth, ever and anon, 
as a bolder spirit ventures too near 
his sacred cemetery, rousing himself 
to bark furiously, with the desired 
effect. What sagacity is shown here? 
Could a man possess the talent for 
military engineering which animated 
these maneuvers, he would have at 
once the genius of a Vauban and the 
cool-headedness of a Grant. 

The dear old professor of the 
breakfast table speaks of music as 
the ‘‘Volapuk’”’ @#f the universe. To 
Misery it spoke of happier days, of 
battles in which he was the van- 
quished, of supperless nights and 
breakfastless mornings, of friends left 
in the misty past ; in short, the strik- 
ing of a single chord sent Misery’s 
cold little nose in the air,and through- 
out the selection he accompanied it 
in a mournful tenor, keeping the key 
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and time, and producing a weird effect 
on nervous ladies or timid children ; 
but banishment from the room was 
useless, for but a moment elapsed be- 
fore his wailing note was heard under 
the window, made actually awful by 
distance. 

There were minor chords in the 
character of my four-footed friend 
which often led me to conjecture if 
vicissitudes had not been the order of 
his earlier days, and this minor chord 
was twanged unmercifully during the 
only unhappy summer time in his life 
with us. 

It happened in this wise. Artist 
friends had discovered that in this 
luxuriant country of trailing vines 
and wooded hills there were possibili- 
ties of sketches incomparable. It was 
here they could find the ‘‘ dark blue 
mist’’ that Ruskin loved, and the 
shadowy fields; here that sheep and 
kine strayed in picturesque confusion 
over meadows dazzling in their green- 
ness; here too that Peace spread her 
brooding wings and welcomed her 
tired city children to her shelter. So 
it was that hither they wended their 
way one mellow, summer day, and 
with sketching stools and paint boxes 
painted the town and—Misery. Yes, 
he too sat for his picture. A base ad- 
vantage was taken of the confiding 
little soul while sitting in the flower 
bed, his favorite spot for contempla- 
tion and musing on the insults re- 
ceived during the miserable day. 
Had not one wretched creature, with 
a banjo, whom tke girls, strange to 
say, seemed to adore, sung derisively, 
ina key that alone would make him 
melancholy : 


‘There sprung a leak in Noah’s ark, 
Which made the dogs begin to bark; 
Noah took his nose to stop the hole, 
And hence his nose is always cold.”’ 


Could they not see that he was a 
dog of sensitive soul, though clothed 
in such disguise? Why was not he 
slender-legged and beautiful? And 
as he brooded in sad introspection, his 
picture was caught. You can perceive 
(if you have a fine perception) the 
struggling soul looking out of his 
dumb eyes. If you have not, you 
will only see a crooked-legged little 
dog with no lineage to boast of. 

But though I fain would be a Bos- 
well to my little friend, yet your time 
is precious. The last few days of his 
life I will not dwell upon. It was a 
painful necessity to end a life caught 
in the grip of pain. I will not soon 
forget the sad questioning of the faith- 
ful eyes-- bright to the last. Had we 
aright to banish him to the eternal 
sleep, this little being to whom a 
soul is denied? For him (it is 
taught) there would be no ‘‘ summer- 
land’’—no green fields—no heavenly 
winds to blow the mists of earth 
away, but only annihilation. Over 
his grave I would fain write: Here 
lies one who had no pride of ancestry. 
To him has come the black night, 


which, so the unthinking say, swal- } 


lows up such as he. But to him was 
given the divine attribute of love. 
This impalpable essence must live 
eternally. If not again embodied it 
will still live in our memories—a rec- 
ord of faithfulness. Adieu. 


FRANCES OvIATTr LEWIS. 


Essential of Character. 
IX. 
PERSEVERANCE. 


“* Attempt the end and never stand to doubt ; 
Nothing ’s so hard but search will find 
tt out.’ 


CONTINUANCE IN ACTION.—Perseverance 
is the power that holds on till the end is 
reached. It might be defined as self-control 
applied tocontinuance inaction. Persever- 
ance is very necessary to keep the other 
qualities of character at work till the 
things we attempt are accomplished. 
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Many a boy, bright and quick to learn, 
full of strength and energy, fails to do very 
much because he lacks perseverance. He 
begins something, but leaves it half done to 
take up something else, which in turn is left 
undone; while some one with not half his 
powers, who has learned to hold fast till his 
task is done, slowly works out his purpose 
and wins success. 

Be sure you are right and then go ahead 
and &eep going. Along that road lie all the 
best things of life. One may cultivate per- 
severance by an emphatic ‘‘I will’’ when he 
thinks of what he ought to do, and an equally 
strong ‘‘I won’t’’ when he is tempted to 
delay or leave off. Few of us have so little 
ability that we may not accomplish much 
good in the world if we will cultivate pa- 
tience, perseverance and thoroughness in our 
work ; while few are so bright as to be of 
much service without them. 

Perseverance saves much time, for he who 
sticks earnestly to his work is soonest 
through with it; while the scatter-brained 
worker is di$tracted and fatigued by the em- 
barrassment of his many unfinished tasks. 

Cultivate perseverance by reading the his- 
tories of those who, through patient effort, 
have done great things. Dorothea Dix and 
Palissy the potter are good examples. 

IN THE HOME perseverance will help to 
keep the house in good order because one 
will not leave the work till all is done. It 
will not weary mother with the complant: 
‘““O I’m so tired of this! Can’t I do some- 
thing else?’’ It will teach us to get rid of 
disagreeable tasks by doing them and thus 
putting them out of the way. 

IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM perseverance will 
set you earnestly at work upon hard lessons 
till they are thoroughly learned. It will 
send you out to the playground with a free 
heart to enjoy the best of the sport because 
you can say: ‘‘I stuck to that lesson till I 
learned it and understood it.”’ 

UPON THE PLAYGROUND, perseverance 
carries through sports with the same ear- 
nestness as lessons. Every game is the bet- 
ter for a spirit of perseverance that finishes 
what it undertakes. . 

IN SocIAL LIFE, perseverance helps you 
to talk well, entertain well, lead in social 
matters, because you have trained your mind 
to act continuously. It is needful to carry 
forward schemes of social improvement. 
People will say of one who has acquired 
this habit, ‘‘Oif Ae takes up anything it 
will succeed.’’ 

IN BUSINESS, perhaps above all other 
places, one needs perseverance. Good busi- 
ness habits, a reputation and business 
associates are not acquired in a day. It 
frequently takes years of patient work while 
the end is quite out of sight. But the pa- 
tient steady worker wins. 

IN CHURCH AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL perse- 
verance keeps us steadily in our places, 
tends to give us strong convictions and an 
abiding faith. It helps to build true and 
reverent natures that lay deep hold upon 
the truths of the higher life. 

H. C.. MCDOUGAL. 


AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


Restores faded, thin, and gray hair 
to its original color, texture, and 
abundance; prevents it from falling 
out, checks tendency to baldness, 
and promotes a new and vigorous 
growth. A clean, safe, elegant, and 
economical hair-dressing, 


Everywhere Popular 


‘‘Nine months after having the ty- 
phoid fever, my head was perfectly bald. 
I was induced to try Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
and before .I had used half a bottle, the — 
hair began to grow. Two more bottles 
brought out as good a head of hair as 
ever I had. On my recommendation, 
my brother William Craig made use of 

_Ayer’s Hair Vigor with the same good 
results.”"—Stephen Craig, 832 Charlotte 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Bold by Druggists Everywhere. ; 
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What They Say About Unity. 


From a Maryland reader : 


‘Tam late with my renewal of subscrip- 
tion and words of good cheer for UNITY; 
but it is not because I have not always had 
at heart its interests and hopes of its success 
and I may say at least, itis a source of com- 
fort that it is to be continued. It is the sole 
paper whose every word I read from cover 
to back, and while I have had to curtail in 
other directions, UNITY is the one thing I 
cannot and will not do without. I re-echo 
the general opinion of others that in spirit- 
ual tone and high outlook, it has not its 
equal publication, and am sure there is 7o 
other paper in the world, can exactly fill 
its place. Much as I would like to increase 
its subscription list it is not easy to do that 
in my locality, and while I hope from year 
to year to be able to offer something more 
than mere good will, my losses and reverses 
of the past year, for which I am accustomed 
to make no allowance in looking forward to 
the year’s count, render it impossible to do 
more at present than renew my own sub- 
scription.’’ 


Another subscriber writes : 


Ilike ‘‘ Unity” for one thing—it is the 
first and only paper I ever read that is 
entirely free from either dishonesty or 
crankiness. Our political papers are usually 
dishonest, and our religious and social pub- 
lications cranky. But UNITy is neither. It 
is fresh, clean, crispy, full of that which 
satisfies the true man, that feeds the soul. It 
is neither narrow nor dull, and I have never 
noticed any misspellings, bad grammar, 
etc.—for the reason, I suppose, that I always 
look for something else more noble, and 
never fail to find itin UNITyY.”’ 


From a South Dakota friend : 


“T hardly know how I should /7ve with- 
out UNIty. When there was some thought 
that it might not be published longer, I held 
my breath as though the life of a dear friend 
were hanging in the balance and wished so 
ardently that I might send some material 
aid which was at that time impossible. I 
rejoice exceedingly that it will still go forth 
as an Evangel to help others into the light 
as it has me.’’ 


An Alabama subscriber writes : 


‘‘T have loved Unity from its birth, and 
still love it with all the affection that an old 
man can the sweet bride of his youth. The 
broad humanitarian principles that find 
such able advocates in its columns, and its 
mission of Freedom, Fellowship and Charac- 
ter are the essence of iuspiration. With 
best wishes for UN1Ty and the new com- 


pany.’’ 
From an Illinois reader : 


‘Herein find inclosed two dollars for 
subscriptions to your valuable little weekly, 
which I prize quite as highly as any paper 
which I read, and they are quite a number. 
It teaches a religion which is more enno- 
bling than the dark and misty creeds which 
have fettered so many minds in the past.’’ 


From a Colorado reader : 


‘‘Inclosed please find one dollar for re- 
newal of UNiTy for the coming year. I 
wish most heartily I might make it more, 
for I find the paper helpful and inspiring.”’ 


From a New York friend, interested 
in the spread of UNITY: 


‘ Inclosed find three dollaf% for a renewal 
of my own subscription, and two new names. 
With best wishes for the success of UNITY. 


From a subscriber in a small Ohio 


town : 


‘‘I must have Unrty—‘ Mother's bible,’ 
as my dear daughter (now dead) used to 


say.’’ 
TOKOLOGY By Avice B. StockHam, M. D., 
el OVER 25 YEARS PRACTICE. 
Physicians write» ‘‘Toa mother ToOKOLOGY is in- 
valuable. It will deprive us doctors of many a fee, 
but the truth must be told.’’ ‘‘ I consider the teach- 
ings of ToKoLocGy strictly in accordance with our 
best medical literature, and so plain it can be under- 
stood by everyone.’’ Prepaid, 2.75. Sample pages 
free. Best terms to agents. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


ff You Want Work 


that is pleasant and send us your address 
immediately. We teach men and women how to 
earn from $s per day to $3,000 per year without hav- 
ing had previous experience, and furnish the em- 
eee at which they can make that amount. 

pital unnecessary. A trial will cost you nothing. 
Write to-day and address. 


A COMPLETE LADIES’ CUIDE 
In Health and Disease, 


EK. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Augusta. Me. 


OLSRREDLPS QRYPSENat TREAT Sct 


Box 1001. © 
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Purest of Water only. Allowed at the World's Fair. 


Pure spring or filtered water used internally, and 


~ KirkSAmerican Family Soap 


used in Restaurant and Cafe, Laundry and Kitchen will bar out all Cholera— 
‘“‘American Family” is absolutely PURE—a trainload of it does not contain an 
ounce of adulteration--is made from pure selected Beef Tallow and Cocoanut 
Oil. Is the QUICKEST WASHING, greatest LABOR SAVING Soap made. 


The Toiler’s Toilet Tonic: KIRK'S DUSKY DIAMOND TAR SOAP. 


SUBSCRIBERS! | 


Have you noticed the date on your 
address label of Unity? Do you 
know that it indicates the time at 
which your subscription expires? 
We are waiting to hear from those 
whose subscriptions are past due. 
Are youone of them? If so, will you 
not kindly save us the trouble of 
sending a special letter, by now re- 
mitting the amountdue? This would 
be a great accommodation to us and 
assist us materially in getting our 
accounts in proper shape. Receipts 
are acknowledged by change of date 
on label. 

During the past month we have 
received over one hundred and fifty 
new subscriptions through the kind 
efforts of our friends interested in 
UNITy and its welfare. May we not 
hope for many more? We are soon 
to change the shape of UNITY, en- 
larging it and bettering it in all 
respects ; we hope to increase its sub- 
scription list by thousands this year. 
Will you not lend usa helping hand 
in this work ? 

If you have friends who may be 
interested in Unity, send us a list of 
them, and we shall gladly mail them 
sample copies, or supply you with 
extra copies to distribute among 


them. Address The UNrTy PUBLISH- 
ING .COMPANY, 175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
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One Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 


SELECTED BY J. T. SUTHERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: ‘‘ Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it where 
it will do good.”’ 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: ‘* Your collection of poems, ‘One Up- 
ward Look Each Day,’ is a wonderfully 
good collection. It is surprising that so 
many excellent poems can be comprised 
in so small a compass aud offered at so 
small a price.”’ 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents edch ; Cloth, 
50 cents each ; Heavy embossed paper, 30 
cents each. 


THE LOST WORD may be found by looking carefully 
within. Eden may be regained by wise cultivation 
of the ‘‘ garden’”’ of the soul, the Microcosm. 


The St. Louis Magazine 


is an humble exponent of principles tending to assist 
the Neophyte in his present environment. We 
represent the Occidental Theosophy; publishing valu- 
able articles upon interesting occult themes, render- 
ing the same in such a manner that they may be 
practically applied to the life of each individual. 
Our aim is to inspire the reader with the determina- 
tion to obey that ancient command. 


KNOW THYSELF, 


then he will know Att and have achieved victory 
not only over mental and physical desease atid ail 
forms of earthly inharmony, but will have conquered 
man’s last enemy as well; he will have become a 
conscious co-worker with Jehovah. ALL have the 
Divine Secret within ; only prepare your Temple and 
the Manifestation will surely follow. We want YOU 
to see a copy of our magazine. Sample 10 cents, 
Subscription price 1.00 per year. 


ST LOUIS MAGAZINE, °%9 SSN8. ws 


FOR SALE, 
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Choice First Mortgage Securities, 
netting investors 7 per cent per annum. 


Address 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO., 


161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Non-Sectarian 
A Monthly Magazine 


devoted tothe cause ofr.. 


...Liberal Religion 


$1.00 Per Annum 
Sample Copy Free to Any New Address 


Canvassers wanted everywhere on liberal com- 
mission. 


The NON-SEGTARIAN PUB. GO., 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


15 y harge @45 forth 
tiful instrument. Send to- for FREE illus. 
trated catalogue. OXFORD MFC. CO Chicago 


Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
_ ScHoor Society, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
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POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
Mass. Ample grounds on Plymouth Bay. 


April 27, 1893 
Notes about New Becks. 


CHARLES H. KERR AND COMPANY, 
though no longer the publishers of 
Unity, continue the publication of liberal], 
scientific and miscellaneous books, and 
hope to deserve as before the patronage 
of Uniry’s readers. They have removed 
to 175 Monroe street, two blocks west of 
Unity office, where they will be glad to 
see their friends, 

They have just issued a second edition 
of William Mackintire Salter’s ‘First 
Steps in Philosophy,’ the first edition of 
which met with a cordial reception from 
the best critics, and was sold otit in an 
encouragingly short space of time, 
(Cloth, $1.00.) 

They have just ready a new volumeof 
delightful little stories for summet read. 
ing, entitled “Silhouettes from Life,’ by 
Anson Uriel Hancock. It contains 
twelve short stories of sketches illustt:- 
tive of pioneet life on the praities of 
Nebraska and in the batkwoods of 
Michigan. (Cloth; $1.00; ) 

They have in press a poem for thé 
Columbus Centennial by Louis 4James 
Block, whose previous book of‘ Drama- 
tic Sketches and Poems,’’ published by 
an eastern house, met wide recognition. 
The new poem will be entitled ‘Z/ 
Nuevo Mundo,’and will be published in 
handsome cloth binding at $1.00. 

They are now rapidly closing out the 
twenty-first thousand of “The Faith 
that makes Faithful,’ by William ©€. 
Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
(Cloth, $1.00 paper 50 cents. ) 

They have on hand a limited editioii 
of “The Thought of God,’ poems by 
Frederick L. Hosmer and Williain UC. 
Gannett. (Paper 50 cents; white vellum 
cloth, $1.00; full morocco, gilt top, $1.50) 

They have lately received a cordial 
and encouraging letter from Frances E. 
Willard in London, expressing her 
appreciation of Dr. C. T. Stockwell’s 
remarkable book ‘‘The Evolution of 
Immortality,’’ and’ promising an early 
review of it from her own pen in the 
Union Signal. (Cloth, 60 cents.) 

They have lately prepared a new Cir- 
cular of W. H. Van Ornum’s searching 
social study ‘‘Why Government at All,” 
which shows the impression made by 
this daring and original work upon 
some of the prominent journalists of 
America. (Paper 50 cents; half leather, 
$1.50.) 

They have in press a thoroughly scien- 
tific and practical manual of over 300 
pages called “Information for Nurses,” 
by Martin W. Curran of the Bellvue 
Hospital in Brooklyn, which will prove 
invaluable both in the hospital and 
home. A descriptive circular will soon 
be ready. 

They publish and control many more 
valuable and interesting works, infic- 
tion, ethics, poetry, science, and soci- 
ology, of which they will gladly send 
lists on application. 

They have lately, without changing 
the firm name, which remains as 
when the business was solely owned by 
Mr. Kerr, organized under the laws of 
Illinois as a stock company, with 
one thousand shares of ten dollars each. 
This has been done to extend the princi- 
ple of co-operation. The holders of 
shares from one up will have the privi- 
lege of purchasing the books of the 
house at the lowest wholesale prices, 
and will moreover share equally with 
the managers in the profits that accrue 
not only from the business of publishing 
butfrom an extensive business in the 
manufacture of book’ plates for other 
publishers. CharlesH. Kerr is president 
of the new company, and will be glad to 
give full information either in person OF 
by letter to any who may be interested in 
this announcement. 

The books mentioned above may be 
had at the officeof Tur Unrry, or will be 
mailed by Charles H. Kerrand Company 
(on receipt of price. ) 


CHARLES H. KERR & C0. 
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175 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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